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rp  H  E  natural  curiofittes  in  the  northern  coaft  of  Antrim, 
and  in  particular  the  fingular  combination  of  bafaltic 
pillars,  commonly  called  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  have  long  at- 
traded  ,  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  been  the  fubjeft  of 
refearch  and  inveftigation  to-philofophers.  The  native  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  coaft,  who  were  the  firft  obfeirvers  of  this  phe^ 
nomenon,  accounted  for  its  production,  by  a  theory- rude  and 
fimple,  and  to  men  ignorant  of  natural  hlttory  not  very  ab- 
fold.  They  obferved,  that  the  caiifeway  was  a  regular  mole, 
proje^ing  into  the  fea  ;  they  difcovered,  on  clofer  infpeClion, 
that  it  was  built  with  an  appearance  of  art  and  regularity,  re- 
fembling  the  works  of  men,  though  on  a  larger  fcale  than  had 
ever  been  feen  ;  and  they  concluded,  that  human  ingenuity 
and  perfeverance,  if  fupported  by  fufficient  power,  were  abun¬ 
dantly  adequate  to  its  production.  Their  own  traditions, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  nations,  concerning  the  extraordinary 
ftature  and  ftrength  of  their  anceftors,  fuggefted  the  caufe  of 
his  prodigy  of  art  ;  and  the  celebrated  Fingal,  the.  hero,  of 
neient  Irelaiul,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  became  the  giairt  un- 
tr  whofc  forming-hand  this  curious  ftruCture  was  ereCled. 

It  was  afterwards  difeovered,  tliat  a  pile  of  fimilar  pillars 
jwas  placed. fomewhere  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Scotland  and 
5  the  buiinefs  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  not  at  that  time 
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accurately  afccrtaincd,  a  general  confufed  notion  prevailed 
that  this  mole  was  once  continued  acrofs  the  fea,  and  connefted 
the  Irifh  and  Scottifti  coafts.  ^ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  began  to  inquire  and  to  (peculate  concerning  this  fin- 
gular  phenomenon.  Bur,  as  the  information  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  was  imi)erfe6t,  the  conclufioils  which  they  drew  were 
erroneous.  Dr.  Molleneux  took  confiderable  pains  to  illuf- 
trate  the  fubjeef,  but  the  necelTary  attendance  of  his  profeflion 
prevented  him  from  making  his  obfervatlons  in  perfon,  for 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  well  qualified.  By  his  influence, 
the  Dublin  Society  employed  a  painter,  of  feme  eminence,  to 
make  a  general  (ketch  of  the  coalf,  near  the  caufeway  ;  but  he, 
indulging  his  imagir»ation,  drew  a  pi6furefque  view  of  the 
feene,  rather  than  a  philofophical  landfcape. 

From  that  period,  this  curious  work  of  nature  pafTed  almoll 
unnoticed  for  half  a  century ;  and  men  of  fcicncc  turned 
their  eyes  from  an  object,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  every  theoriff. 

In  the  year  1740,  Mrs.  Sufanna  Drury  made  two  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  correft  paintings  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  which 
having  obtained  the  premium  appointed  for  the  .encouragement 
of  arts  in  Ireland,  ancl  being  engraved  by  an  eminent  artil!, 


direcied  the  attention  of  the  world  again  to  this  celebrated  fub- 


jeA.  Soon  after>  Dr.  Pocock  made  a  tour  through  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  took  a  general  view  of  the  coaft.  But, 
generally  happens  in  the  infancy  of  fcience,  he  was  more  zea¬ 
lous  to  afflgn  caufes,  than  to  invelHgate  fa£ls  ;  and  ftarted  a 
iie\v  but  crude  theory,  imputing  the  regular  figures  of  the  ba- 
faltic  columns  to  accidental  fits  of  precipitation,  in  a  watery 
medium  ;  which  is  not  only  hypothetical,  but  inadequate  to 
the  produ(ftion  of  the  efteefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpccics  of  ftone  of  which  the 
.caulew  ay  is  formed,  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  contiguous  country  :  And,  within  thefc  few  years,  it 
has  been  difeovered,  that  the  bafaltes  is  a  very  common  foffil, 
through  every  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  the  obfei  vations  of 
men  of  fcience,  in  diftant  places,  have  been  united  on  this 
/ubjedi ;  different  theories  have  been  compared  together,  aini 
more  general  analogies  fuggefted  on  which  to  build  (bme  u- 
tional  conjectures  concerning  the  caufe  which  produced  thcii 
wonderful  columns. 

The  ingenious  author  of  thefe  letters  gives  us  the  natural 
biftory  of  thefc  columnar  bafaltes,  previous  to  the  inveftigatioa 
of  the  caufe  to  which  they  owe  their  orig  n. 

^  The  caufeway  itfelf  is  generally  deferibed  as  a  mole  or  quay. 
jcCting  tfom  the  bafe  of  a  Itcep  promontory,  fume  hundred  (ect, 
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M  fca/  and'is  formed  of  perpendicular  pillars  of  bafaltcs,  which  ftand 
in  contadl  with  each  other,  exhibiting  an  appearance  not  much  unlike 
a  folid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  irregular  prifms,  of  various  de¬ 
nominations,  from  four  to  eight  fides  •  ;  but  the  hexagonal  columns 
are  as  numerous  as  all  the  others  together. 

<  On  a  minute  infpeftion,  each  pillar  is  found  to  be  feparable  into 
feveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  neat  and  compaft  beyond  expref* 
fion;  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint  always  meeting  a  concave 
focket  in  the  next ;  befides  which,  the  angles  of  one  frequently  Ihoot 
over  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  they  arc  completely  locked  together, 
and  can  rarely  be  feparated  without  a  fra61ure  of  fome  of  their  parts. 

*  The  fides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among  theitifelves,  but  the 
contiguous  fides  of  adjoining  columns  are  always  of  equal  dimenfions,' 
fo  as  to  touch  in  all  their  parts. 

‘  Though  the  angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  fum  of  the 
contiguous  angles  of  adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  ones. 
—Hence  there  arc  no  void  fpaces  amonjg  the  bafaltcs,  the  furface  of 
the  caufeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and  compadl  pavement  of 
jiolygon  ftones. 

‘  The  outfide  covering  is  foft  and  of  a  brown  colour,  being  the 
earthy  parts  of  the  ftone  nearly  deprived  of  its  metallic  principle  by 
the  adlion  of  the  air>  and  of  the  marine  acid  which  it  reedves  from 
the  fea  f* 

‘  Thefe  are  the  obvious  external  chafa^^ers  of  this  extraordinary 
pile  of  bafaltcs,  obferved  and  deferibed  with  wonder  by  every  one 
who  has  feen  it.  But  it  is  not  here  that  our  admiration  fhould  ceafe  ; 
—whatever  the  procefs  was,  by  which  natuie  produced  thlt  beauti- 
ful  and  curious  Arrangement  of  pillars  lo  confpicUous  about  thd  Giant’s 
Caufeway  ;  the  CaUfe,  far  from  being  limited  to  thAt  fpot  alone,  ap- 
{Jears  to  have  extended  through  a  large  tradl  of  country,  in  every 
direction,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  common  quarries,  for  feveral 
ifiiles  around,  feeiii  to  be  only  "abortive  attempts  towards  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Giant’s  Caufeway.  ^ 

‘From  want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  a  vaft  deal  of  time  and 
labour  has  been  idly  fpent  in  minute  examinations  of  the  caufeway 
itfelf ; — in  tracing  its  courfe  under  the  ocean  — purfuing  its  columns  into 
the  ground— determining  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  numbers  of 

its  pillars - with  numerous  wild  conjedures  concerning  its  original ; 

all  of  which  ceafe  to  be  of  any  importance,  when  this  fpot  is  confi- 
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*  •  Monfieur  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  took  much  pains  to  fearch  for 
pillars  of  nine  fides  among  the  bafaltcs  of  Viverais,  in  confcquence  of 
die  account  which  Mr.  Molleneux  and  Monfieur  de  Lille  gave  that 
fuch  were  to  be  found  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  thofe  gentle-' . 
*iicn  were  millaken,  as  none  of  that  denomination  are  10  be  difeovered 
at  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  or  its  neighbouihood.  Indeed  odagonal 
pillars  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

‘  t  This  coating  contains  iron  which  has  loft  its  phlogifton,  and 
is  nearly  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  calx  i  for  witl\  a  very  moderate  heat  it 
becomes  of  a  bright  red  ochre  colour,  the  atteudaui  oi  earth. 
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dcrcd  only  as  a  fniail  corner  of  an  immenfe  bafalt  quarry,  extending 
widely  over  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

*  The  leading  features  of  this  whole  coaft  are  the  two  great  promon¬ 
tories  of  Bengore  and  Fairhcad,  which  (land  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each  other  :  Both  formed  on  a  great  and  extenfive  fcale, 
both  abrupt  towards  the  fea,  and  abundantly  expofed  to  obfervation, 
and  each  in  its  kind  exhibiting  noble  arrangements  of  the  different 
ijpecies  of  columnar  bafaltes. 

^  The  former  of  thefc  lies  about  feven  miles  weft  of  Ballycaftle,  and 
is  generally  deferibed  by  fcamen,  who  fee  it  at  a  diftance  and  in  pro- 
filf,  as  an  extenfive  headland,  running  out  from  the  coaft  a  confider- 
able  length  into  the  fea ;  but,  ftri^lly  fpeaking,  it  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  Icflcr  capes  and  bays,,  each  with  its  own  proper  name,  the 
tout  enfemhU  of  which  forms  what  the  feamen  denominate  the  head¬ 
land  of  Bengote« 

*  Thefe  capes  arc  compofed  of  variety  of  different  ranges  of  pillars, 
and  a  great  number  of  ftraia  ;  which,  from  the  abruptnefs  of  the  coaft, 
arc  extremely  c6nfpicnous,  and  form  an  unrivalled  pijc  of  natural  ar- 
chiteflure,  in  which  all  the  neat  regularity  and  elegance  of  art  is  united 
to  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature. 

*  The  moft  perfeft  of  thefe  capes  is  called  Pleafkin,  of  which  I  fliall 
at^empt  a  defeription,  and  along  with  it  hope  to  fend  a  drawing  which 
my  draftfman  has  taken  from  the  beach  below,  at  the  rifque  of  his 
Beck ;  for  the  approach  from  thefe  promontories  down  to  the  fea  is 
frightful  beyond  defeription,  and  requires  not  only  a  ftrong  head,  but 
very  confiderable  bodily  adivity,  to  accomplilh  it. 

*  The  fummit  of  Pleafkin  is  covered  with  a  thin  grafly  fod,  under 
which  lies  the  natural  rock,  having  generally  an  uniform  hard  furface, 
fomewhat  cracked  and  fhivered.  At  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  fummit,  this  rock  begins  to  afiume  a  columnar  tendency,  and 
forms  a  range  of  inafly  pillars  of  bafaites,  which  ftand  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  prulenting,  in  the  fharp  face  of  the  promontory,  the 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  or  colonade,  upwards  of  fixty 
leet  in  height. 

‘  This  colonade  is  fupported  on  a  folid  bafe  of  coarfe,  black,  irregular 
rock,  near  fixty  feet  thick,  abounding  in  blebs  and  air-holes — bur, 
though  comparativdy  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  obferved  to  affed 
a  peculiar  figure,  tending  in  many  places  to  run  into  regular  forms;  re- 
fembling  the  ftiootingof  falts  and  many  other  fubftances  during  ahafty 
cryftallization. 

*  Under  thi^  great  bed  of  ftone  ftands  a  fecond  range  of  pillars,  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  lefs  grofs,  and  more  fharply  defined 
than  thofe  of  the  upper  ftory ;  many  of  them,  on  a  clofe  view,  emu¬ 
lating  even  the  neatnei's  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant’s  Caufeway.  This 
lower  range  is  borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  ftone,  which  ferves  as  a 
xelicf  to  Ihew  it  to  great  advantage  *. 


<  •  The  only  inftances  of  different  ranges  of  bafaltes,  that  have 
hitherto  been  difeovered,  occur  in  the  valuable  work  of  Monf.  Faujas 
lie  St.  Fond  on  the  volcanoes  of  Viverais,  &c.  but  the  arrangement 
w  hich  appears  there,  even  with  the  neatnefs  that  always  attends  an  en- 
cravine,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Plealkin. 
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•Thcfe  two  admirable  natural  galleries,  together  with  the  interjacent 
mafs  of  irregular  rock,  form  a  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred 
and  feventy  feet ;  from  the  bafe  of  which,  the  promontory,  covered 
over  with  rock  and  grafs,  Hopes  down  to  the  fea  for  the  fpacc  of  two 
hundred  feet  more,  making  in  al)  a  mafs  of  near  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  in  beauty  and  variety  of  its  colouring,  in  elegance  and- 
novelty  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  its  ob- 
je£ls,  cannot  readily  be  rivalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  prefent 
known 

Befides  the  bafalt  pillars  of  thefe  two  magnificent  promon¬ 
tories,  there  are  many  other  fimilar  arrangements  through  the 
country.  In  the  mountain  of  Dunmull,  two  different  ranges 
of  columns  may  be  difeovered.  They  are  found  alfo  at  Dun- 
luce-hill  \  in  the  bed  of  the  river  bulb  ;  on  the  Aimmit  of  the 
mountain  of  Croaghmore  ;  in  the  highland  over  Ballintoy ;  in 
the  ifland  of  Rbagery  ;  and  various  other  places,  through  an 
extent  of  coail,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth. 
Beyond  this  tra£f,  which  abounds  in  perfecSI  pillars,  an  atten* 
live  obferver  will  trace  the  fame  fpecies  of  foflils  in  very  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  the  northern  Ihore  of 
Loughneagh,  and  the  mountains  of  Derry  ;  in  many  places 
of  which  imperfedl  columnar  forms  may  be  obferved  :  So  that 
the  great  caufe  which  generated  this  fpecies  of  ftonc  has  been* 
exerted  through  a  fpace  of  more  than  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  that  is,  through  above  eight  hundred 
fquare  miles. 

In  the  9th  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  an  analylis  of  the  ba- 
faltes,  and  an  explanation  of  its  moll  remarkable  properties, 
from  the  known  elements  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  component  parts  are  iron  in  a  metallic  ftate,  combined 
chiefly  with  lilicious  and  argillaceous  earths.  From  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  elementary  parts  of  the  bafaltes,  we  are  fur- 
nlflied  with  an  analogy  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  its  form.  Silicious  earth,  which  is  one  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  frequently  a  regular  figure.  Thus  rock 

chryftal,  which  is  a  pure  flinty  earth,  is  commonly  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  hexagonal  prifms,  the  denomination  bf'Aues 
which  chiefly  prevails  among  the  bafaltic  pillars. — Thus  va¬ 
rious  cryflallizations  are  found  to  take  place  ia  the  metal  of 

‘  •  Mr.  Pennant  is  much  miftaken  in  his  opinion  that  the  little  ifland 
of  StafFa,  whofe  greateft  height  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty. eight 
feet,  contains  any  object  equal  to  the  bold  promontories  of  Bengorc. 
••Neither  are  the  bell  fpecimens  of  pillars  at  StafFa  at  all  comparable 
to  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  ncatnefs  of  form,  or  Angularity 
of  articulation.’ 

L  3  glafs- 
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glafs-houfes,  where  the  furnace  has  been  fufFered  to  cool  gra¬ 
dually. 

Iron  is  another  of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  ba- 
faltes  ;  and  this  metal  is  found  to  cryllallizc  in  regular  figures. 
This  is  foinetimes  difcoverable  in  the  ores  of  that  metal ;  in 
cur  foundries  the  grain  of  cad-iron  prefents  a  ftriated  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  by  the  operations  of  chymidry,  regular  cubical 
figures  arc  produced,  clearly  afeertaining  this  tendency  toward 
a  peculiar  difpofition  of  its  parts. 

Indeed,  the  particles  of  every  fubdance  in  nature  appear  to 
poflefs  private  laws  and  affinities,  whereby  they  proceed  to 
unite  and  to  arrange  themfelves  in  regular  forms.  Thus  fallne 
fubdances,  tHat  have  been  didblved  in  a  watery  medium,  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  affb£b  an  arrangement  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  body.  Thus  bodies,  which  have  didblved  by 
the  medium  of  heat,  when  fudVred  to  cool  equably,  exhibit 
a  peculiar  difpofition  of  parts  \  of  which  indances  occur  in  every 
fpccics  of  metal,  in  fulphurs,  and  in  glafs.  Though  crydals 
have  never  been  produced  from  any  fimple  fubdapee,  precifely 
anfwering  to  the  articulated  bafalt  pillars,  we  know  .that  ele¬ 
ments,  which  feparately  form  fpecific  crydals,  may,  when 
tinited,  form  bodies  different  from  either  figure.  Thus  melted 
glafs,  through  which  fcoriae  of  iron  are  mixed,  are  found  to 
afFe£t  a  columnar  fhape. 

In  the  loth  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  fupport  the 
volcanic  theory  of  the  bafaltes.  Mr.  Defmared,  Sir  W.  Ha¬ 
milton,  and  Mr.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  have  thrown  great  light 
on  this  fubjeif.  We  think  our  author’s  reafoning,  on  this 
fubjeft,  amounts  to  proof. 

•  Firft.  The  bafaltes  itfelf  is  efteemed  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
lava ;  and  its  varieties  are  attributed  entirely  to  accidental  circum- 
iUnccs  attending  its  courfe,  or  the  manner  of  its  cooling.  In  fupport 
of  which  opinion,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  bafaltes  agrees  almod  accu¬ 
rately  with  lava  iii  its  elementary  principles  in  its  grain,  iii  the  fpe- 


^  •  This  will  appear  pretty  evident  from  dating  the  produfts  of  each 
fubdance,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  that  able  chynrid.  Sir  Torbein 
Eergman :  ' 


Bafaltes,  ico  parts. 

Parts. 

Contains  Silicious  earth  50 
Argillaceous  earth  1 5 
Calcarious  earth  8 
Magnefia  -  -  2 

Iron  -  -  -  -  2  c 


Lava,  ISO  parts. 

Parts, 

Contains  Silicious  earth  49 

Argillaceous  earth  3J 
Calcarious  earth  4 

Iron  -  -  -  12 
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V 

cics  of  the  foreign  bodies  which  it  includes  t»  and  in  all  the  diverfi- 
ties  of  its  texture 

Secondly.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  metallic 
flate,  capable  of  adling  on  the  magnetical  needle.  1  he  fame  is  true 
of  the  iron  contained  in  the  compad  lava. 

«  Thirdly.  The  bafahes  poffelics  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
fufible  fer  fe ;  this  property  is  alfo  common  to  the  lava,  and  moft  vol¬ 
canic  fubftances. 

‘  Fourthly,  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  fubftance,  fuperinduced  on  the 
original  limeftone  foil  of  the  country,  in  a  Hate  of  foftnefs  capable 
of  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate  confiderably  within  its  lower  fur- 
face.  It  is  hardly  neccflhry  to  add,  that  the  lava  is  an  extraneous 
mafs,  overfpreading  the  adjoining  foil  in  a  fluid  flate  ;  that  it  is  often 
borne  on  a  limeflone  bafe  ;  or  that  flints,  and  other  hard  matters,  do 
frequently  penetrate  into  its  fubflance.  In  Ihort,  the  circumflances  of 
agreement  are  fo  numerous,  and  fo  clear,  as  to  create  a  very  reafon- 
able  prefumption  that  they  are  one  and  the  fame  fpccies  of  fub- 
ftance.* 

-  In  the  iith  letter  our  author  anfw'ers  the  objedlions  which 
can  be  made  to  his  theory,  and  further  illuftrates  and  con¬ 
firms  it, 

•  Upon  the  whole,  thefe  letters  are  the  produdlion  of  an  in¬ 
genious. and  philofophic  pen.  They  will  entertain  the  curious 
reader,  and  inftrudt  the  learned.  Hamilton  feems  to  be  an 
aufpicious  name  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory. 


Art,  II.  An  Examination  into  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Juror s\  ^uith 
fome  Striftiires  on  the  La^v  of  Libels*  By  a  Gentleman  <of  the  Inner ^ 

lemple,  -  8vd.  2S.  6d.— Whieldon.  1785,  London. 

% 

^UR  author  holds  a  middle  courfe  between  the  writers  for 
the  prerogative,  and  for  the  people.  He  avoids  alike  the 
Imputation  of  being  a  favourer  to  republicanifm  or  to  defpo- 
tifm.  He  oppofes,  accordingly,  the  claim  of  a  jury  to  decide 
both  concerning  the  law  and  the  fa£I.  ‘At  the  fame  time,  he 
does  not  wifh  that  judges  fhould  be  dcfpotical.  He  contends, 
notwithftanding,  that«“  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution  did  not 
ordain  that  twelve  judges  fhould  be  chofen,  for  their  learn- 
ing  and  probity,  merdy  to  keep  order  among  a  jury,  and 
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t  Bits  of  limeflone,  flints,  fchorl,  cryft^ls  of  various  colours,  mor- 
fcls  of  pure  clay.  See,  are  common  to  tl;ie  bafaltes,  and  to  lava.’ 

‘  t  All  the  varieties  of  texture  which  take  place  in  lava,  from  the 
cotnpaft,  clofe -grained  kind,  to  the  fpongy  lava,  may  alfo  be  traced 
^ong  the  balai^f  5.’  ' ' 
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learn  tkat  law,  in  the  pradlice  of  which  their  lives  had  been 
fpent,  from  John  Lilburne  and  Michael  Rayncr.” 

The. three  great  points  upon  which  our  author  cxercifes  his 
legal  and  hiftorical  knowledge,  are  as  follows:  I.  He  con¬ 
tends,  that  a  jury  have  no  original  cognizance  of  the  law. 

2.  He  avers,  that  they  have  no  incidental  power  over  it.  And, 

3.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  jury  ftiould  give  a 
verdidl,  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  in  a  pr)int  of  law,  they  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  province  of  the  judge ;  determine  a  matter,  in 
which,  of  themfelves,  they  can  have  no  legal  conviction; 
and  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury.  Upon  thefe  topics,  it  is  to  be 
allowed,  that  our  author  aifplays  learning  and  ingenuity.  But 
we  muft  confefs,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  bring  us  over  to 
his  argument. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  and  compofition,  we  fhall  fub- 
mit  to  our  readers  a  few  of  his  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  of 
libels. 

‘‘  It  is  not  material,’’  faid  Lord  Coke,  in  the  ftar  chamber,  whe- 
ther  the  libel  be  true  or  falfc  ;  or  whether  the  party,  agaitift  whom 
it  is  made,  be  of  good  or  bad  fame.”  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  KingV 
Bench,  improves  on  the  idea.  ‘‘  It  is  far  from  being  a  juftification,” 
fays  he,  “  of  a  libel,  that  the  contents  thereof  are  true,  or  that  the 
perfon,  upon  whom  it  is  made,  has  a  bad  reputation,  lince  the 
greater  appearance  of  truth  there  is  in  any  malicious  inveftive,  the ' 
more  provoking  it  is 

*  This  pofition  involves  mod  abford,  as  well  as  unjuft,  conft- 
quences.  Suppofe  a  man  convided  of  perjury.  If  A.  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  publiihed  this  circumftancc,  whether  in  defence  of  his  own 
charader,  againft  an  unjuft  attack,  or  in  vindication  of  his  conduct 
towards  fdch  a  mifereant,  or  in  order  to  caution  the  unwary  ftranger 
againft  his  bafe  principles  and  defigns,  he  would  be  told,  by  the  af- 
fertors  of  this  abfurd  doflrine,  that  the  truth  of  his  libel  enhanced 
its  criminality,  and  be  fentenced  to  pay  fuch  a  fine,  and  fuch  other 
corporal'  punifhment,  as  the  judges,  in  their  diferetiotty  Ihould  think 
fit.  Although  fuch  enormities  are  not  yet  pradifed,  ftill,  according 
to  the  pofition  alluded  to,  they  may  be  daily  committed  under  the 
fandion  of  the  law.  The  exercife  of  any  power,  however  moderate, 
is  a  very  weak  foundation  upon  which  to  reft  the  claim  to  that  power, 
if  it  be  inimical  to  juftice  and  liberty.  Malus  ufus  abolendus  eft.  If 
it  be  unfound  dodrine.  Sir  William  Blackiftone  tells  us  that  it  may  be 
reje6ted,  againft  the  authority  of  a  precedent  f :  if  it  be  not  law, 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

*  The  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  form  the  only  foundation  of  the  right  of  any  man.  or 
body  of  men,  to  punifh  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  punilhment  di- 

t  Comment,  b.  i,  p.  71. 
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ffflcd  to  any'  other  view,  or  tending  to  any  other  end,  is  tyranny. 
This  right  is  cxercifed  to  its  proper  purpofc,  when  a  pcijuror,  or  a 
falfe  and  malicious  liWler,  is  pilloried.  The  infamy,  which  fuch  a 
punilhment  draws  upon  the  culprit's  credit  and  chara^er,  is  the  objcifl 
for  which  it  is  infii<^cd  ;  that  others  may  be  thereby  intimidated  from 
the  coinmiflion  of  the  like  offences :  for  certainly  the  fitting  in  the 
pillory  w'ould,  of  itielf,  hardly  be  a  fufficient  curb  on  the  malevolence 
of  a  man,  far  above  the  extreme  of  vice.  The  punifhment  confilh, 
then,  in  the  public  infamy.  But,  by  the  modern  dodlrine,  if  a  per- 
fon  lhall  proclaim  to  the  world  this  ponifhment,  which  confifts  in  its 
very  notoriety,  as  the  greater  appearance  of  truth  increafes  its  provo¬ 
cation,  this,  which  refts  upon  the  indifputable  verity  of  a  record, 
muft  be  more  provoking  than  any  other  whatfoever.  By  this  fame 
modern  dodrine,  the  judge  (hall  be  obliged  to  tell  a  libelled  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  fuit,  “  the  truth  only  has  been  fpoken  of  you ;  you  dc- 
“  ferved  it ;  and  if  *yoii  fuffer,  it  is  damnum  ahfque  injuria ;  and  you 
“  are  entitled  to  no  redrefs  and  to  tell  a  profecutor  of  a  criminal 
accufation,  under  exadly  fimilar  circumtlances,  who  feeks,  in  a  vin- 
didive  punifhment,  to  involve  in  ruin  the  enemy  of  his  vices,  **  we 
“  will  feed  your  revenge  ;  the  laws  have  been  infulted  in  the  punifh- 
“  ment  of  a  malefadtor ;  and  the  prifoner  fhall  fuffer  all  the  rigour 
“  of  their  feverity.” 

*  Is  this  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  equity;  that  thc’vicious, 
the  proftitute,  the  infamous,  though  they  (hall  not  have  the  fame  pri¬ 
vate  remedy  for  an  ad,  by  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are 
not  injured,  fhall  yet  have  the  fame  power  of  drawing  down  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  public  punifhment,  that  the  virtuous  and  juft  fhall  poffefs 
for  the  fevered  injury  that  can  be  offered  to  him  ?  Or,  is  it  politic, 
that  the  hiflorian's  pen  lhall  tremble  beneath  the,  inquifltor's  rod  ? 
and  vice  and  virtue,  the  patriot  and  the  traitor,  a  Chartres  ♦  and 
a  Savile,  ^all  be  han^d  down  to  pofterity,  with  equal  honour,  un- 
diftinguilhed  by  the  plaudit  of  gratitude,  or  the  cenfure  of  juftice,  be- 
caufe,  “  though  a  private  man  or  magiftrate  be  dead  at  the  time  of 
**  making  the  libel,  yet  it  ftirs  up  others,  of  his  family  and  blood, 
“  to  revenge  and  break  the  peace  t?” 

‘  This,  indeed,  fome  ages  ago,  was  a  very  profitable  dodrine  to 
the  crown ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  reafonably  expeded  from  the 
court  of  liar  chamber,  or  any  other  court,  whofe  judges  were,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  likely  to  be  exalted  for  their  corrupt  fubferviency  to  the  will 
of  the  prince,  and  to  be  continued  only  as  long  as  they  tendered 
the  fame  implicit  obedience  to  his  mandates.  It  was  not  very  fur- 
prifing,  too,  when  the  fines  and  amerciaments  of  the  courts  of  juHice 
formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  crown  revenues,  that  the  minillcrs 
of  the  prince  were  not  very  delicate  of  the  juftice  with  which  they 
were  impofed  upon  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  J, 


•  Celebrated  by  Arbuthnot’s  epitaph, 
t  Hawkins,  P.  C.  i.  195.  5  Co.  125.  a. 

I  Madox  Exch,  4to  edit.  1769.  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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•  Bat  thcfe  caufes  have  long  ceafed  to  exift.  The  prince  is  endcwcd 
with  a  patrimony,  fufficienc,  at  leart,  to  preferve  him  from  pradlifing 
extortion.  His  judges  are  no  longer  the  minifters  of  arbitrary  power; 
they  are  the  independent  depofitaries  of  laws,  certain,  equal,  and  per¬ 
manent.  Pity  that  there  (hould  exift  even  one  cafe,  which  affords  an 
exception  to  the  ftiiftnefs  that  guides  their  judgments  ! 

‘  in  i’upport  of  this  new  dodlrine,  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
terms,  “  malicioufly,  falfely,  fcaridaloufly,”  are  words  of  courfc, 
tantamount  to  the  moved  and  feduced  by  the  inftigation  of  the 

devil,”  in  indidments  for  murder.  But  the  compariibn  will  not 
hold.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfed  indifference,  whether  the  devil  inlli- 
gated  the  murder  or  not ;  and,  though  I  do  not  remember  any  cafe 
in  which  it  has  been  determined  that  an  indiflment  (hall  not  be 
qualhjd  for  the  want  of  thofe  words,  it  may  be  very  fairly  affumed, 
that,  if  the  queftion  came  to  be  agitated,  they  would  be  judged  to  be 
immaterial  ;  for  it  has  been  determined,  that  certain  other  words,  of 
at  leaft  equal  import,  may  be  omitted,  without  vitiating  an  indid- 
ment.  The  perfon  murdered  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  peace,  of  God, 
apd  of  the  lord  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  murder :  but  it  hath  been 
adjudged,  that  the  words  are  not  effential  in  an  indidment  for  mur- 
d/cr,  for  they  are  not  of  the  fubllance ;  and,  perhaps,  the  truth  was, 
that  the  party  was,  at  the  time,  breaking  the  peace  . 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  journal,  if  wc 
fhould  enter  into  a  difeuffion  of  the  rights  of  jurors.  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  expiefs  our  furprife,  that  any 
doubts  Ihould  yet  remain  upon  a  fubjeft  which  has  been  fo 
amply  and  fo  repeatedly  handled,  by  lawyers,  politicians,  an¬ 
tiquaries,  and  divines.  Moft  certain,  notwithllanding,  it  by 
that  this  is  a  field  where  fome  fuperlative  and  penetrating  ge¬ 
nius  is  Bill  to  acquire  the  moft  honourable  laurels. 


Art.  III.  Mutual  Deception^  a  Comedy  ;  as  it  nvas  performed  at 
the  Theatre-Royaly  Dublin.  Dilly.  1785,  London. 

T  N  this  play,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Englifh  comedies,  there 
^  are  two  plots.  The  firft,  as  the  author  confdfes,  is  taken 
from  Le  Jcu  de  F Amour  et  du  Hazard f  in  the  Theatre  ltalien\ 
in  which  there  is  a  quadruple  exchange  of  characters,  be¬ 
tween  niifticfs  and  maid,  mafter  and  man.  The  underplot, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  oft'spring  of  his  own  imagination  ;  and  he 
Bates  a  claim  to  originality  from  it,  which  we  cannot  allow ; 
for  the  characters  are  common,  and  the  incidents  trite.  The 
two  plots  have  no  more  connection  with  one  another,  than 
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the  affairs  of  the  EngVtJh  minljlry  with  thofe  of  the  Regency  of 
\  Hanover. 

I  If  the  tafte,  or  rather  appetite,  of  an  Englifli  and  Irifli  au- 
I  dience  requires  a  large  portion  of  theatrical  entertainment  for 
I  an  evening  meal,  it  would  be  more  elegant,  as  well  as  palat* 
table,  when  ferved  up  in  two  feparate  courfes,  than  fet  on  the 

[table  at  once,  with  diforderly  and  difgufting  profufion.  Two 
tra^^edies  or  comedies  would  pleafe  us  better  in  fucceffion» 
tha^n  when  confufed  and  huddled  together  in  one  monftrous 
mafs :  and  this  rule  we  recommend  to  the  obfcrvance  of  our 
dramatic  poets,  in  all  time  coming, 
i  The  comedy  before  us  has  little,  with  regard  to  fable,  cha« 
i  rafter,  or  manners,  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  The  ftile 
^is  forced,  barbarous,  and  ungrammatical ;  and  by  no  means 
Ithe  ftile  of  converfation.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen. 

‘  Sir  Harly.  Has  our  bright  northern  ftar,  at  length,  moved  from 
^its  (lationary  diftance,  revolving  nearer  us,  to  beam  its  brilliant  and 
'^benign  influence  on  the  Ibuth,  to  enlighten  me,  and  Ihine  a  conlleT 

(riilation  in  the  hemilphsre  of  our  metropolis  ! - 

rf  Caroline,  If  this  flaming  compliment  is  deflgned  for  me.  Sir 
[  ;|Harly,  I  aflure  you  it  is  thrown  away,  and  much  more  than  I  der* 
^^erve;  as  it  was  neither  to  planct-ftrike  you,  or  make  an  illumination’ 
;  Jin  the  city,  that  I  came  to  it ;  for  I  fhall  beam  very  little  abroad. 

Sir  Harly,  Come,  come,  Mifs  Belgrade,  this  formal,  icy  lan- 

fiuage  is  not  congenial  to  the  warm  regions  of  London  ; - we’ll 

Sot  let  you  be  envelop’d  and  conceal’d  in  a  cloud,  hiding  your  luftre 

|i|rQm  u$  with  all  the  prudery  of  a  Lady  Grace ; - lhall  we,  Mifs 

^leanwell  ?  ’ 

Sir  Harly  Paramour  is,  indeed,  reprefented  as  a  member  of 
h:|)arliament ;  but  there  was  no  occafion  for  fo  much  brilliancy 
^|f  jigure,^  on  this  occafion,  as  he  was  only  talking  to  his  mif* 
and  not  making  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But 
i|he  wittiejl  and  moft  laboured  feene  of  the  whole  is,  when  the 
iforefaid  Sir  Harly  Paramour  was  at  Madame  Bordelle’s  lodg¬ 
ing  (to  which  he  wanted  to  convey  his  miftrefs,  but  being 
4ttefted  by  the  father,  wdio  came  all  the  way  from  India,  ii\ 
tbe  critical  moment)  attempted  to  make  his  cfcape,  difguifed 
in  womens  clothes,  from  a  clofct  window  ;  but,  being  fuf- 
^nded  by  the  train  of  the  gown,  was  caught  in  the  attempt : 
iB%rade  the  father,  Blenheim  the  honourable  lover,  and 
iindam  Bordelle  the  bawd,  appearing  at  an  oppofite  win- 
f|>w  laughiiig. 

‘  5/r  Harly.  [  help !  help  !  do,  Madame  Bordelle,  order  fomc 
rf  your  damn’d  rafcals  to  aflifl  me. 

^len.  What !  for  running  off  with  her  clothes,  and  making  a  wo- 
P^nofyourfelf? 

^dg.  p  !  the  gods  of  old  always  intrigued  in  difguife,  you  know  ! 

Blen^ 
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BUn.  And  he  that  has  the  heart  of  a  woman  flhould  always  appcjj 
like  one. 

Sir  Harly.  Do,  dear  Madame  Bordelle. 

Bleu.  O  no,  he’s  a  capital  fign-poft,  and  might  have  anfwercd  fc 
a  golden  fleece,  had  chance  furpended  him  by  the  middle ! 

Blen.  But  he  is  better  as  he  is— — for  a  battered  rake,  you  knew, 
is  the  fitteft  emblem  for  a  brothel  like  this. 

Belg.  Aye,  and  if  Madame  Bordelle  was  hung  next  him 
•On^panion— what  a  pair  of  fpeSacIes  they  would  make! 

( Both  lav^h,'^ 

Sir  Early.  Corfe  my  unlucky  fate  ! - Do  cut  me  down,  pray! 

Bicn.  Vyhat !  would  you  make  hangmen  of  us  ? 

Belg.  We  fhould  be  very  bad  ones,  indeed,  if  we  took  you  down  be. 
fore  your  execution. — (Both  laugh.) 

.Sir  Early.  I’ll  be  the  laughing.flock  of  all  paflfengers  —  and  li 
ridicule  of  the  world  as  long  as  1  live. 

Bleu.  No  ;  they  will  only  call  you  the  enchanted  knight,  or  maca 
roni  in  tribulation  I  ' 

Belg.  Or,  perhaps,  fay — you  w'cre  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  ct 
foufed  in  claret,  and  fo  hung  yourfelf  up  to  dry. 

Both.  Hah  !  hah  !  hah  ! 

Blen.  Suppofe  you  plead  your  privilege— and  get  a  habeas  corpui 
remove  the  body. 

M.  Bord.  O,  mon  Dieu !  vat  buflnefs  have  de  corpfe  here  !  — 
you  be  not  going  to  kill  de  body  in  my  houfe  ! 

Belg.  Hah  I  hah  !  hah  !. — No,  never  fear— he  will  live  to  pun 
himfelf,  if  he  furvives  the  (hame  of  it. 

Blen.  We  have  plagued  him  fufficiently—  fo,  Madame  Bordelle, 
order  us  a  ladder,-—-— 

(Sir  Harly^  in  Jirugglingy  breaks  don^n^  and  falls  into  the  Jlretl 

Belg.  He  has  fav’d  us  the  trouble— “  for  down  drops  the  gallar 
gay  Lothario.” 

Sir  Early.  I  have  had  a  hard  fall  of  it ;  but  all  is  fafe — and  now 
legs  do  your  duty. — ( Runs  of. ) 

.  Blen.  But  he  fhall  not  efcape  me  this  way.’ 

Notwithftanding  the  brightnefs  of  all  this  wit,  fome  of  it 
borrowed.  “  What  a  pair  of  fpcclacles  they  would  make 
13  taken  from  a  well-known  llory  of  two  thieves,  who  wei 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  After  the  firft  was  turned  over 
the  other  thus  harrangued  the  audience :  You  fee 

“  companion  fwinging,  and  that  is  a  fad  fpeflacle ;  you  wi 

foon  fee  me  fwinging,  and  that  will  be^  a  pair  of  fpe^acb> 
But  here,  as  in  moft  cafes,  the.  beauty  of  the  original  is  lo 
in  the  imitation.  Englilh  comedy  has  been  often  and  mu 
indebted  to  the  jefts  of.  Ben  Johnfon,  Joe  Millar,  and  oth 
great  wits,  as  well  as  to  WagllafFe’s  Dialogues  on  Polite  C 
verfation  ;  but  this  is  the  firft  inftance  we  recolleit  of  any 
thor  w'ho  has  attempted  to Jieal  from  Tyburn. 

It  was  father  unfortunate,  that  communicating  the  vis  com 
to  Ireland  made  no  part  of  Mr.  Orde’s  propofitlons. 
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^RT.  IV.  Plain^ermons  on  Pra^ical  SuhjeJISf  hy  the  latt  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon  y  Minifier  of  the  Q  of  pel  at  Speymouth.  8vo.  2  vols,  los.  boards. 
Cadell,  London. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  the  worthy  author  of  thefe  fcrmons*, 
was  diftinguilhed  by  his  zeal  for  liberty,  and  a  regard  to 
the  rights  of  mankind.  Thefe,  in  him,  were  not  the  fccbl® 
fcntiments  which  glow  only  in  the  clofet,  and  evaporate  if¥ 
fpcculation.  His  zealous  attachment  to  government,  in  the 
year  1745?  and  the  decided  part  which  he  took,  when  religion 
and  liberty  were  in  danger,  made  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
Rebels,  that  he  refolved  to  join  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army;  and  he  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  fame  liberal  and  independent  fpirit  followed  him  inta 
fetirement,  and  marked  his  ecclefiaftical  life.  Though  he  con¬ 
formed  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  his 
lotions  of  church  government  were  fomewhat  Angular.  Thefe. 
le  expreffed  in  an  excellent  Treatife,  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
ear  1776,  which  he  called  An  Inquiry  into  the  Powers^ EccU^ 
{i/licSj  on  the  Principles  of  Scripture  and  Peafon.  *  There  he 
rongly  aflerts  the  facred  rights  of  confcience  and  of  private 
udgment,  and  defends  them  with  a  fervour  and  force  which 
ill  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  rational  Chriftians.  During  the 
ntervals  that  he  could  fpare,  from  the  duties  of  his  minifterial 
unftioH,  he  compofed  a  variety  of  Eflkys  on  morality,  politics, 
griculture,  and  criticifm,  many  of  which  appeared  in  a  period!- 
ai  paper  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  fignature  of  Urban  us. 

The  fermons  are  of  the  plain  and  pra£lical  kind.  The 
odeft  author  makes  no  pretence  to  new  difeoveries  in  theo- 
gy,  to  refinement  of  xeafoning  .or  embellifhment  of  compo- 
tion.  He  delivers  what  he  reckons  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel 
I  their  native  fimplicity ;  adapts  his  inifrurSfions  to  the  difi'erent 
haradiers  of  men  ;  and  endeavours  to  recommend  and  enforce 
ital  religion,  ftript  of  every  human  addition.  The  following 
aflTage  in  thefermon  on  The  True  Import  of  Goodnefs  fetms  to 
ive  a  picture  of  the  author’s  heart,  and  will  be  acceptable  to 
ery  ferious  reader. 

;  (1.)  This  divine  principle,  where  it  hath  arrived  at  any  confidence, 
I  accompanied  with  the  fined  and  mod  pleafing  of  all  feelings.  It 
*  accompanied  with  a  ferenity  and  compofure  of  foul  which  can  arife 
dora  no  other  fource.  It  enables  one  to  poflefs  his  whole  foul  and 
^joy  himfelf.  And  In  this  happy  fituation  one  is  not  eafily  ruffled, 
l|leldom  provoked.  In  quarrelling  with  the  world,  it  would  be  of- 
found,  if  we  would  iearch  deeper  than  prei’ent  appearance,  that 
S  bottom  we  are  quarrelling  with  ourfelves.  The  ground-work,  the 
®-ammable  matter,  lies  within,  and  the  lead  fpaik  kindles  it.  For  to 


*  This  Inquiry  is  fold  by  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3?,  Fleet-drect,  Lon- 
1*2,  8vo.  boards.  4s. 
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one  felf-fatisfied,  that  can  converfe  with  his  Creator,  as  the  foarce  at 
being  and  happinefs,  and  with  himfelf  as  a  dependent  accountable 
creature,  and  as  a  finful  and  guilty  creature  with  his  Redeemer  and  In 
terccflbr — looking  with  humhlc  hope  to  his  all -atoning  perfei^  work 
as  the  alone  ground  of  his  acceptance  ;  all  nature  around  looks  gay 
and  fmiles  ;  the  faireft  fide  of  things  prefents  itfelf ;  nor  is  he  greatly 
moved  in  circumllances,  where  the  relllefs,  felf-troubled,  ranklei 
mind  would  ftorhi,  rage,  and  difeharge  all  its  fpleen  and  fury.— Hence 
arife  two  confidcrations  of  great  importance  to  our  own  peace  and 
fecurity,  and  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  focicty. 

‘This  divine  principle  will,  on  the  one  hand,  fit  as  admirably  tob 
members  of  civil  community.  It  will  difpofe  us  to  be  quiet,  obliging^ 
ufefuK  It  will  prompt  to  every  duty  which  juftice  could  demand,  cr 
humanity  fuggeA  which  religion,  in  her  divined  form,  infpires  and 
didlates.  The  good  man  ftudics  to  be  a  living  pitture  of  Charity.- 
“  He  fufFers  long,  and  is  kind  ;  he  vaunteth  not  himfelf.  he  is  no: 
puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  himielf  imfeemly,  feeketh  not  his  own,  i 
not  eafily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  bu 
fcjoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  heareth  all  things,  believc:h  all  things,  hopjtj 
all  things,  endureth  all  things  ” — i.'^nd  who  would  harm  fo  amiable, 
lo  divine  a  charadler  f 

‘  It  will  prevent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  indifereet  and  afluming 
fpirit  which  mars  the  peace  of  religious  community,  and  inflamei 
one  denomination  againft  another.  It  wdll  preferve  from,  or  foften, 
that  intemperate  and  fiery  zeal,  which,  under  the  bafe  pretence  of  love 
to  the  truth," imbitters  the  paffions  of  men — producing  often  a  brud 
ficrcenefs,  equally  deftriidive  to  public  and  private  happinefs,  to  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  confcience.— The  belief  of  the  truth  and  the 
love  of  the  truth  are  infeparable  ;•  but  the  love  of  the  truth,  howev 
fincere  or  fervent,  is  a  thing  totally  different  from  thefe  prejudice) 
and  that  refentment,  which  often  too  plainly  appears  againft  thofewha 
cannot  believe  and  think  as  we  do.  Goodnefs  of  heart  will  ever  lead 
to  adt  with  modefty  and  deference,  and  to  judge  with  modciatioo 
and  IcHity.— If  we  have  been  happily  diredled  to  the  paths  of  truth, 
while  others  w'ander  in  the  maze  of  darknefs  and  error,  it  is  our  duty, 
indeed,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them  by  every  friendly,  gentle,  ratio 
n a!  means  in  our  power;  to  pity  them,  and  pray  for  them — a  trul) 
good  man  would  perhaps  drop  a  tear  over  them  ;  but  to  proceed  t 
violence,  or  to  dare  to  fandlify  the  moft  baneful  paflions  that  difgraa 
humanity,  under  the  facred  name  of  zeal  for  religion,  his  heart  for 
bids  him — a  divine  impulfe  reftrains  him.  Goodnefs  of  heart,  in  it 
genuine  and  proper  fenfc,  therefore,  is  the  only  permanent  fecurit; 
againft  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  terreftlrial  evils— religious  perfecutic 

(2.)  There  is  a  majefty  in  real  goodnefs  that  ftrikes  with  veneraiio 
and  overawes  the  confciences  of  w  icked  men,  and  makes  them, 
w  ere,  bow'  before  it.  Hardly  is  any  man  fo  abandoned — where  If 
ritual  ufuipaticn,  oiiginating  from  ambitious  and  irrterefted  view 
hath  not  rendered  the  mind  dead  to  every  moral  feeling  ;  hath  cc 
wcni  out  every  fcnfibiliiy,  and  crafed  every  trace  of  humanity-- 
rot  to  admire,  as  not  to  envy  the  amiable,  the  blefled  charaCt 
which  the  divine  graces  adorn,  however  little  difpofed  to  follow 
noble  copy.  Goodnefs^  tlicrefore,  where  it  is  not  itfelf  a  priacip'^^ 
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(he  heart  of  the  beholder,  conftitutes  a  moral  reftraint  in  the  minds 
of  others,  and  proves  as  a  mound  around  its  pofleflbr  :  I  do  not  fay 
impregnable  ;  but,  next  to  the  power  of  repelling  every  injur}%  it  is 
Che  bell  and  moll  permanent  fecurity.  And  however  bad  men  may 
z&f  impelled  by  their  paflions,  good  men  have  the  fecret  vcrdidl  of 
tiie  confciences  of  thefe  very  men  in  their  favour.  They  may  cxprefs 
their  difgull  or  their  fpleen,  they  may  difcover  more  injurious  marks 
ftill  of  their  difpleafure  ;  but,  if  they  liften  but  for  a  moment,  there 
is  fomething  within  them  that  will  whifper  in  their  ears  the  true  caufe 
of  all  this. — That  the  condudl  and  virtues  of  the  good  man  reproach 
them,  and,  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  throw  an  alloy  into  their  own  eftir 
mate  of  themfelves,  and  into  the  lap  of  all  their  pleafures.' 

Mr.  Gordon’s  theological  opinions  are  Calviniftical,  or 
what  are  commonly  called  orthodox ;  but  even  his  fpeculative 
difeourfes,  have  a  moral  tendency,  and  are  favourable  to  vir¬ 
tue.  He  does  not  belong  to  that  fanatical  fraternity,  who 
think  they  pleafe  their  Maker  by  renouncing  their  reafon,  and 
exalt  revealed  religion  by  undermining  natural.  He  is  a  Chrif- 
tian  and  a  moralilt,  and  addrefles  the  heart  as  well  as  the  un- 
derftanding.  Readers  of  fermons  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
middle  ftations  of  life,  and  to  fuch  this  colledlion  will  be  of 
fignal  fervice.  The  author  was  induced  to  publifh  them  from 
an  imprejfion  on  his  mind,  that  they  would  be  ufcful  ;  and  the 
fincerity  of  bis  piety,  and  the  fervour  of  his  goodnefs,  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  beft  ImprefEons  on  others. 


Art.  V.  The  Works  of  Mr.  Chevalier  de  Florian,  Tranfated^  from  the 
laji  Paris  Edition ^  by  Mr.RobinJon.  Two  volumes  l2mo.  5$.  fewed. 
Becket. ; -London,  1786.  -  — 


^HE  firft  of  thefe  volumes  contains  a  tranflation  of  Galatea, 
i  a  [)afloral  romance  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introductory 
elTay  on  that  fpecies  of  compofition,  addreflfed  to  Mifs  Thur- 
low.  Paftoral  romance  is,  in  our  language,  a  new  fpecies  of 
writing,  Italy  gave  birth  to, it,  and  is  Itill  without  a  rival 
in  that  branch  of  literature.  TafTo’s  Aminta  is  Hill  the  firft 
of  paftoral  produ£iions.  His  imitators  have  not  been  fo  happy. 
,The  delight  of  the  Italians  is  to  ftart  an  image  hidden  in  forae 
|remote  region  of  fancy  ;  to  prefent  it  in  a  variety  of  forms  \ 
'  to  fubftitute  wit  and  fancy  for  paflion  and  nature.  Not 
«1I  the  wit  of  Guarini,  the  prettinefs  of  Bonarelli,  or  the 
.iuftre  of  Mari  no,  can  vie  with  the  liinple  beauties  of  Gcflher. 
M  German  writes  as  he  feels ;  the  heart  finds  a  language  for 
i^lelf;  a  language  eafy  and  expreflivc,  without  the  aid  of  art. 
Gemans  are  our  mafters  in  rural  harmony;  and  have 
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lied  off  the  palm  of  paftoial  poetry. 
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The  rules  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  are  juftly  conceived, 
and  happily  expreffed,  by  Mr.  Robinfon. 

‘  Paftoral  romance  (lands  in  the  fame  degree  of  affinity  to  the  fimplc 
eclogue,  as  epic  poetry  does  to  dramatic  dialogue.  Each  fhould  di- 
ftinftly  form  one  complete  whole.  However  interfperfed  with  epi- 
fodes,  or  chequered  with  ornaments,  ftill  there  (hould  be  held  out  one 
principal  and  main  objed  throughout  the  work.  The  extent  of  the 
fubjedt  is  of  no  confideration  in  this  rule ;  that  Nature  herfelf  feems  to 
point  out  to  us ;  for  tragedy  has  its  aim  as  well  as  epopee ;  and 
while  a  Ihepherd  chants  over  his  reed,  there  may  be  as  much  pre-con« 
ceived  purport  in  his  fong,  as  if  it  made  up  a  ftory  of  fome 
volumes.  > 

‘  The  fame  rules,  then,  with  regard  to  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
tdion,  which  are  applicable  to  the  drama  and  epopee,  hold  good  in 
refpeftof  paftoral  romance.  The  fccne  alone  conftitutes  the  differ- 
ence;  bat  this  gives  rife  to  variety  of  imagery ;  and  hence,  like  ver- 
ficolourcd  flowers,  blowing  from  the  fame  llcm,  epopee  and  paftoral 
romance  ftioot  from  the  intricacy  of  fltuations  in  which  a  great  and 
good  character  is  placed. 

‘  However,  as  paftoral  romance  reaches  not  the  dignity  of  epopee, 
fome  allowances  muft  be  made  relative  to'the  unities. 

‘  A  licro  is  generally  given  one  year  to  complete  the  godlike  work 
he  has  undertaken  in  an  epic  ftory.  The  dramas  overawed  by  pro¬ 
bability,  gives  but  a  few  hours,  ftriftly  fpeaking ;  but  paftoral  ro- 
mance,  participating  of  the  nature  of  both,  without  the  importance 
of  either,  may  widen  or  contradl  the  circle  of  duration,  as  the  con¬ 
comitant  circumftances  flow  more  or  lefs  from  the  advenures  of  un¬ 
bounded  fancy,  or  the  ftill  feenery  of  domeftic  life. 

‘  Romance,  in  its  own  nature,  feems  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
heroic  biography  :  but  when  the  epithet  pajioral  is  joined  to  it,  ic 
leflens  diftance,  fetters  time,  clips  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  gives  up 
the  reins  to  the  more  uniform  walk  of  Nature.  If  Abel,  'Ehiiza, 
Mehala,  and  Cain,  were  not  Ihepherds  and  (hepherdefles,  the  death 
of  one  brother  by  another,  the  firft  murderer,  and  the  firft  blood  the 
earth  e’er  drank,  might  have  fprung  forth  into  the  fields  of  fancy, 
bloffomed  into  adventures  of  the  deepeft  dye,  and  pompoufly  increaled 
in  duration  of  time,  and  expanfion  of  place. 

*  Palloral  romance,  then,  with  regard  to  unity  of  time,  (lands  be¬ 
twixt  epopee  and  the  drama,  neither  lb  unbounded  as  the  laft,  nor  io 
difFufe  as  the  former. 

*  The  unity  of  place  is  determined  by  the  name  itfelf.  The 
feenery  mult  be  rural ;  and,  as  the  cares,  concerns,  and  undertak¬ 
ings  of  fwains  feldom  (pread  beyond  the  umbrage  of  their  own  groves, 
or  the  banks  of  their  own  rivulets,  fo  the  whole  of  a  paftoral  event 
may  be  crowned  within  the  limits  of  one  manor,  or  even  one  village. 
'I'he  fubjedf  itlelf,  by  giving  greater  fcope  to  fancy,  requires  Igls  ot 
p'ace;  lor  a  fairy  or  dryad  can  do  more  within  the  magic  ring  of  3 
hillock,  or  the  faered  bark  of  an  old  oak,  than  heroes-  on  wide  extend¬ 
ing  plains,  or  the  boundlels  ocean.' 
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The  fecond  volume  confifts  of  characleriflic  tales  ;  in  which 
the  charaifer  and  manners  of  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the  Perfians,  arc  reprcfented  in 
a  variety  of  adventures,  and  delineated  with  propriety  and  ele¬ 
gance.  The  following  extradl  from  the  German  tale  .  will 
give  a  fpecimen  of  the  Chevalier  dc  Florian’s  manner,  and 
of  his  talent  for  defeription. 

‘  One  evening,  having  pafled  the  day  in  reaping,  the  good  old 
Peter,  Therefa,  and  his  family,  feated  on  the  turf,  were  indulging 
themfelves  at  their  own  door.  They  were  loft  in  contemplation  of* 
thofe  fweet  fuinnier  nights,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  never  know* 
“  Obferve,”  faid  the  old  man,  how  that  beautiful  fky  is  bcfprinklcd 
with  ftars,  fome  of  which,  falling  from  the  heavens,  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  fire.  The  moon,  hid  behind  thefe  poplars,  gives 
us  a  pale  and  trembling,  light,  which  tinges  every  objeft  with  an  uni¬ 
form  and  foft  fplendour.  The  breeze  is  huftied ;  the  tree  feems  to 
refped  the  fleep  of  its  feathered  inhabitant.  The  linnet  and  the 
thrufli  fleep  with  their  heads  beneath  their  wings..  The  ring-dove 
and  her  mate  repofe  amid  ft  their  young,  which  have  yet  no  other  co¬ 
vering,  or  feathers,  than  thofe  of  their  mother.  Nothing  interrupts 
this  deep  filence,  but  that  plaintive  and  diftant  feream,  which,  at 
equal  intervals,  ftrikes  our  ears ;  it  is  the  cry  of  the  owl,  the  emblem 
of  the  wicked.  They  watch  while  others  reft  ;  their  complaints  arc 
mceflant ;  and  they  dread  the  light  of  heaven.  My  deareft  children, 
be  always  good,  and  you’ll  be  always  happy.  Sixty  long  years 
have  your  mother  and  1  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity.  God  grant 
that  none  of  you  may  ever  purchafe  it  fo  dearly.” 

Thefe  tales  are  well  known,  and  defervedly  efteemed,  at 
Paris.  •  The  tranflation,  notwithftanding,  of  fome  quaint 
phrafes,  is  executed  with _fidelity_  and  fpirit.  Thofe  readers 
who  have  a  taftc  for  the  fimple  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
artlefs  exprefSons  of  paffion,  will  here  meet  with  entertain¬ 


ment. 


|Art.  VL  Defultory  ReJleSlions  on  Police  :  nxith  an  EJJay  on  the  Cleans  of 
I  Preventing  Crimes^  a?iJ  Amending  Criminals^  By  li'illiam  Biizard, 
I  P*S.A,  burgeon  of  the  Honoitrahie  Artillery  Company  ^  8vo.  25. 

i  Dilly,  1785. 


Blizard  appears  to  have  fome  merit  in  the  exertions  he 
has  made  in  behalf  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis, 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  London  Military  Foot  Aflb- 
;  and  his  pamphlet  is  partly  employed  in  commemorat- 
g  his  own  merits,  and  thofe  of  his  coadjutors.  We  believe 
to  be  a  man  of  probity  and  good  fenfc,  and  we  fliould  not 
Jifpofed  to  refufe  him  our  vote  as  a  member  of  a  council  of 
!ice.  But  whatever  be  his  merits  as  a  man,  and  a  citizen, 
Rfiv,  VoKVL  March  1786,  M  they 
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they  come  difguifed  to  us  in  his  capacity  as  an  author,  byg 
frippery  and  afFcdation,  which  have  (eldon  been  equalled. 
When  a  man  writes  in  this  ftile,  he  unfortunately  detefts  for 
us,  the  principle  of  the  whole  of  his  charadler,  and  we  cannot 
but  perceive,^  that  the  mafs  of  his  virtues  are  didlated  by  a 
fpirit  of  vanity  and  oftentation.  Thefc  features  are  finiflied  off, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  by  the  elegance  of  his  paper,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  type,  together  with  a  pompous  copper  plate  fron- 
tifpiece  prefixed  to  his  petit  brocheire.  Since  however,  with  all 
his  demerits,  we  could  wifh  to  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the 
attention  of  our  worthy  friends  the  citizens  of  London  and 
Wellminfter,  we  will  beg  kave  to  prefent  them  with  one  of 
his  letters  entire,  which  of  all  the  reft  is  moft  calculated  to  do 
credit  to  his  good  humour  and  humanity* 

SIR, 

‘  There  are  praftices  in  this  town,,  which  feera  to  be  authorifed 
by  fome  rulers  of  parifhes,  that  do  not  comport  with  the  boafted  hu¬ 
manity  of  this  nation.— —Very  lately,  a  podr  black  fellow  W2J 
'turned  out  of  a  cart  on  the  pavement,  in  a  'pariffi  of  this  city,  and  j 
there  left.  His  condition  was  truly  (hocking,  for  both  his  legs  we^ 
in  a  (late  of  complete  mortification  ;  he  was  too  ill  to  relate  the  ftoiy 
of  his  forrows.  The  firft  fuggeftion  was,  *to  remove  hini  a  little 
further,  out  of  the  parifh,  left  it  (hould  be  burdened  with  him.  A  inorc 
humane  and  intelligent  perfon  reimarked,  “  that'his  life  had  alreai? 
been  nearly  facrificed  to  this  faving  principle,  and  that  he  would  relieve 
them  of  their  concern  and  inftantly  had  him  put  into  a  coach,  ari 
conveyed  to  the  London- Holpital.  Both  his  legs  were  amputatei 
and  the  ppor  fellow  now  begs  about  the  eaftern  parts  of  this  town. 

‘  A  little  time  fince,  a  miferable  woman  laid  herfelf  down  at  ^ 
door.  She  faid,  (he  had  dragged  her  tottering  frame  from  Poi:B 
mouth.  Her  appearance,  one  would  have  thought,  would  hawl 
melted  any  heart.  She  was  reduced  to  the  lowed  Hate,  by  difeaM 
want,  and  fatigue :  one  of  her  arms,  from  thefe  caufes,  was  beg* 
-Bing  to  monily.  A  neighbouring  fage  came,  and  advifrdnie® 
•  have  her  put  away  only  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  (he  would  tl:* 
be  but  of  the  parifh,  and  no  ex  pence  could  accrue  (rom  Ij* 
Shocking  expedient  I  and  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  this  fink  S 
‘  creature  ?  To/Tcd  from  parilh  to  parifh,  where  is  to  be  thela’lc* 
fccnc  of  her  exiftcnce  ?  No  ;  while  the  gates  of  the  London-Holf  * 
continue  open  to  the  difeafed  and  wretched,  we  will  iinploie  H 
bleflings  of  that  place,  to  refciie  from  death,  or  to  (often  its  y an* 
She  was  conveyed  thither:  but  the  powers ‘of  nature  were  too® 
‘  fpent;  (he  lived  only  about  ten  days — Her  feme  of  gratitude,® 
what  had  been  done  for  her,  was  fo  great,  that  (he  hardiy  t® 
ceafed,  night  and  day,  praying  for  and  blelfing  the  charity.  I 
*  but,  ah !  my  friend,  1  have  a  tale  of  woe  to  relate,  that  * 
deeply  afFecf  your  fcnfibility. — A  fine  male  infant  was  laid  at  the  * 
of  our  friend  His  good  lady  was  from  home,  and  be  at  a  fl 

for  the  infiaut,  how  to  ad  pr^forvatiou  of  the 
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officer  of  the  parifh,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  matter,  came 
officioufly,  and  affured  our  friend,  that  he  would  take  care  of.  the 
bufineG.  He  took  up’  the  little  innocent  and  went  away.  He  looked 
up  and  down  the  ilreet ;  and  prefently  faw  a  female,  of  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  walking  to  and  fro,  in  fecmingly  great  agitation* 
He  contrived  to  have  the  heart-rent  girl  brought  into  a  public  houfe. 
He  prefented  the  child,  and  a(kcd  wht^ther  (he  was  the  mother  of  it? 
Maternal  tears  where  then  big  in  her  eyes !  but  (hame  would  com¬ 
bat  with  nature  f  (he  replied,  no.  All  the  while,  nature  fpake,  in 
every  anxious  look  on  the  babe,  yearning  for  the  bread.  The  un¬ 
feeling  monfter  proceeded — then  I  will  lay  it  in  the  kennel.  She 
ftrieks,  feizes  the  infant,  and  flics  from  her  enemy,  man  !— Whither, 
haplefs  female,  wilt  thou  go  ?  Would  that  a  Sterne,  or  a  Shenflone, 
or  a  Hanway,  or  that  thou,  my  honoured  friend,  hadil  been  near,  to 
Jiave  comforted  her  broken  heart !  And  what  are  her  crimes — fay# 
rigid  ftoic — that  her  tender  nature  (hould  be  fo  violently  treated  ? 
Alas  I  her  heart  was  too  fufceptible:  (he  loved,  was  deceived,  and 
undone  I  And  wilt  thou,  fedacer,  bear  no  (hare  of  the  burden  of  her 
woe?  Whither,  haplefs  female,  wilt  thou  flee  ?  Perhaps,  diftrafled, 
(he  may  plunge  herfelf  and  babe  into  feme  (I ream  $  or  (lie  may  dafh 
out  the  brains  of  the  fmiling  boy,  faying,  ‘‘  1  will  not  add  to  the  rate 
of  fivages and  rave  out  her  remaing  days  in  Bedlam  ! 

*  But  let  us  fini(h  this  afFeding  ftory.  The  officer  returns,  runs 
over  the  relation  of  the  circumilances,  and  adds,  She  is  now  oi4t 
of  tlie  parifli,  and  .we  are  fafe,”  “  A  curfe  light  on  thee!”  faid 
my  friend.  1  am, 

V 

Annexed  to  Mr.  Blizard^s  pamphlet,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
City.  Recorder,  upon  the  legality  of  the  London  Affociation. 
It  is  written  perhaps  as  fairly,  and  as  well  as  the  fubjetSl  wi)l 
bear ;  but  to  us  it  affords  only  a  new  fpecimen,  how  much  an 
honeft  man  will  be  puzzled,  when  he  attempts  to  defend  the 
dictates  of  common  fenie  by  the  quibbles  of  the  law.  No 
government^ever  yet  included  a  remedy  for  its  own  imperfec¬ 
tions.  -  The  laws  of  England  are,  in  our  opinion,  in  peremp¬ 
tory  and  direft  oppofition  to  this  fort  of  confideration.  But  if 
the  police  of  the  country  be  in  fo  wretched  a  ftate,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proteft  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  or  if 
our  liberties  are  brought  into  imminent  and  alarming  danger, 
thefe  are  cafes  that  look  beyond  temporary  and  political  infti- 
tutions,  and  that  lead  us  back  to  the  great  and  unalienable 
principles  and  immunities  of  our  nature. 


Art.  VII.  E£ay  on  the  Life  and  Cbara^er Petrarch,  7onvhicba*T 
added,  Seven  of  his  Sonnets ;  tranjlated from  the  Italian,  8  vo.  .1  s.  6d« 
•Cadcll.  1784. 

R  author  fs  of  that  clafs  of  writers,  who,  ever  fecure 
of  efcaping  our  cenfure,  are  never  happy  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  our  applaufc. 

M2  Ser^l} 


EJJay  on  the  Life  and  CharaSter  of  Petrarch. 


Serpit  hum!  tutus  ntniium  timtdufque  procella. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  whether  the 
‘Eflay  on  the  Life  of  Petrarch  was  compiled  for  the  fake  of 
the  tranflated  fonnets,  or  whether  the  fonncts  were  tranflated 
to  eke  out  the  biography.  Certain  of  never  rifing  to  diftinc- 
tion,  and  never  going  down  to  poftcrity,  this  pamphlet  will 
not,  however,  dilguft  the  moft  faftidious  and  critical  reader. 
But  to  fay  this,  is  to  confefs  that  it  will  have  its  (hare  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  celebration.  We  will  do  it  the  juftice  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  each  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  moft 
connderable  article  in  the  life,  is  a  critical  examination  of  the 
fa£f,  whether  or  no  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  was  ever  married. 
The  affirmative  of  this  queftion  is  maintained  by  the  author 
of  Memoir cs pour  la  pie  de  Petrarque^  printed  upon  the  continent, 
in  three  volumes,  quarto,  and  abftrafted  in  Englifli  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  oiSlavo.  The  public  notice  of  this  work  has  been  fufE- 
cient  to.diffufe  a  kind  of  general  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the 
faft,  and  a  perfuafion  among  the  fuperficial  and  credulous,  that 
it  w^as  out  of  all  controverfy.  The  writer  before  us  brings  the 
quedion  under  frcfli  examination,  and  we  think  has  been  to¬ 
lerably  fuccefsful  in  wiping  away  this  (lain  fiom  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  favourite  poet.  He  obferves,  that  the  author  of 
the  Mentoires  is>a  defeendant  of  the  family  of  the  married 
Laura,  and  therefore  was  interefted,  in  rcfpe£l  of  his  vanity,  m 
cftabliftiing  her  prctenfions  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  Petrarch.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  extract  his  arguments  before  us  at  large, 
but  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  one  or  two  of  thofe  which 
appear  to  us  moft  forcible. 

‘  3^^®.  An  amour  of  this  kind,  with  a  married  woman,  the  motherof 
’  a  family,  w'as  in  itfclf  an  offence  againit  both  morality  and  religion, 
and  muff  have  been  viewed  by  the  poet  himfelf  in  a  criminal  light. 
But  the  paflion  of  Petrarch  for  Laura  appears  to  have  been  his  glory 
and  pride,  and  to  have  railed  him  both  in  the  effeem  of  others  .and  ft 
himfelf. 

Antma^^da  lei  ti  <vien  V amor ofo  pen fero 
Che  merit ri  I feguiy  al  fommo  ben  f  in^'ia  ■ 

Da  lei  vien  Pammofa  leggiadria 

CIP al  ciel  ti  jeorge  per  dejiro  jentero.  Son.  12* 

*  In  amore  meo\  fays  Petrarch,  in  his  dialogue  with  St.  Auguftine,  nil 
turpe^.  nil ohfeaenumy  nil  denique  pr /tier  magnitudinem  iulpahilis*  Dial, 
dc  Contemptu  Mundi.  Ilia  ju^enilem  anitnum  ab  omni  turpi tudine  rt- 
^voca^vity  uncoque  retraxit^  atque  alta  compulit  fpeciare.  ibid.  Amore 
rimOf  fed  unico  et  honejfo  in  adolcfcentia^  et  labor a^i  diutius  labor ajfem^  ni,i 

'  jam  tepef cent  emignem  mors  acerb  a  fed  utiiis  extinxijjet.  Epift.  aJ  poll- 

•  In  the  dialogue  above-mentioned  (de  Contemptu  Mundi,  Dial* 
where  St.  Auguiliue  is  introduced  reafoning  with  the  poet,  aai 

.endeayourme  to  convince  himiiA  errors. his  pall  life,  and  par* 
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ticularly  to  difTuade  him  from  the  indulgence  of  his  paflion  for  Laurat 
to  which  he  was  as  much  a  flavc  after  her  death,  as  he  had  been  during 
her  life,  the  holy  father  makes  ufe  of  every  argument  that  can  be 
drawn  both  from  religion  and  morality.  Would  he  have  omitted  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  arguments ;  would  he  have  forgot  to  urge  that  Laura 
was  the  wife  of  another,  and  confequently  that  his  paflion  was  a  crime 
in  the  fight  of  God  and  man  ? 

.  <  Convinced,  as  we  muft  be,  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was  a 
virtuous  paflion  ;  we  ftiall  find,  from  the  works  of  the  poet,  that  he 
ardently  defired  to  be  united  to  Laura  in  marriage,  and  was  even  in 
the  near  profpeft  of  that  happinefs. 

*  Amor  con  quanto  sfor%o  oggi  mi  *vinci  : 

E  fe  non  ch*al  defio  crejee  la  fpemt 

r  cadrti  mortOf  erve  piu  *vi%'er  bramo.  Son.  65.’ 

Gia  incommincia^a  a  prender  fecurtade 
La  mia  cara  nemica  a  foco  a  poco 
De  fuoi  fofpetti  j  e  ri^olge^a  in  gioco 
JMie  pene  acerlcy  fud  dolce  honefiade  : 

Prejfo  era  V  tempo  do<u* amor Ji /contra 
Con  caftitate  ;  e  a  gli  amanti  e  data 

Sederji  injieme  e  dir  che  lor  incontra.  Son.  275* 

Tranquillo  portohanjea  mojirato  amor/ 

A  la  mia  lunga  e  torbida  tempefa.  Son.  277.* 

^empo  era  omai  da  trovar  puce!  Son.  276. 

The  tranflated  fonnet  with  which  we  were  beft  pleafed  ia 
the  third  of  the  tranflator,  on  the  Profpeft  of  Valchiufa. 

•  Thou  lonely  vale,  where  in  the  fleeting  years 

Of  tender  youthj  breath’d  my  am’rous  pain  ; 

Thou  brook,  whole  filver  dreams  receiv’d  my  tears. 

Thy  murmurs  joining  to  my  forrowing  drain, 

I  come,  to  vific  all  my  former  haunts  again !  * 

O  green-clad  hills,  familiar  to  my  fight ! 

O  well-known  paths,  where  oft  I  wont  to  rove, 

Muflng  the  tender  accents  of  my  lover ! 

Long  ufe  and  fad  remembrance  now  invite. 

Again  to  view  the  feenes  which  once  could  give  delight. 

Yes,  ye  are  dill  the  fame- - To  me  alone 

Your  charms  decay  ;  for  die,  who  to  thefe  eyes 
Gave  nature  beauty,  now  for  ever  gone. 

Deep  in  the  fllent  grave  a  mould’ring  viflim  lies  I* 

This  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  the  production  of  which  requires 
•omc  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  but  not  one  of  thofe 
denominate  imagination,  fenfibility,  vigour,  and  entbu- 
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Art.  VI!I.  EJJfhys  on  the  foll<nvin^  StihjeSfs  \  Wealth  and  Force 

Nations  \  Authenticity  of  Qffi an  \  Accofrpanyment  i  Exiflence  of  Body* 

Foftijication  ;  Battle.  By  Charles  M'Kinnon^  E/q.  8vo*  58.  boardb, 

Creech,  Edinburgh,  178;. 

IN  thefe  Eflays,  which  are  written  in  loofe  and  unconnected 
^  fentences,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  aphorifms,  and  which 
appear  to  be  the .  memorandums  of  a  fludent,  taken  down 
from  the  mouth  of  his  preceptor,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
difeov'er  one  fentiment  that  is  new,  except  in  the  dedication 
and  preface quotations  from  which,  by  way  of  fpeciinens 
of  our  author’s  abilities,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers.  Up 
page  133  the  word  DEDICATION  is  printed,  and  (lands 
Iblus  upon  that  leaf.  On  page  135  Mr.  M’Kinnon  proceeds 

‘  The  opinions  in  the  following  Iheets  were  formed  long  before  they 
were  put  into  writing.  I  kept  them  by  me  for  fome  time,  and  I  print 
them  now  much  againft  my  will,  merely  becaufe  of  an  accident  which 
left  me  anfwerable  for  their  errors,  and  would  have  transferred  any 
merit  they  had.  The  firft  treatife  flood  originally  in  lefs  than  a  page, 
and  had  no  figures ;  but,  having  fecn  that  no  reputation  or  capacity 
could  fecure  a  man  from  being  charged  with  the  moft  vulgar  errors, 

I  found  myfelf  forced  to  fpread  it :  I  added,  too,  fome  applications 
of  its  principles.  The  fecond  was,  from  the  fame  reafon,  made 
from  the  firft,  much  longer  than  1  could  have  wifhed.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftanceSf  it  is  Jurely  <very  unf  leaf  ant  to  ne^  fuho  han:e  ne*uer  Jernsdy 
to  print  on  military  fubjells ;  but^  at  leaji^  /  am  not  obliged  to  inquirt 
nsihether  heaven  is  defended  by  infinite  artillery  ^  or  ^whither  the  drjil 
charged  in  column  I* 

The  following  forms  part  of  the  author^s  preface  to  his 
Obfervations  on  Fortifications. 

*  The  progrefs  of  the  civil  fciences  has  always  been  whimfical :  that 
of  the  military  fciences  has  been  at  lead  as  whimfical ;  I  think  rather 
more  fo.  The  military  fciences  have  been  cultivated  by  men  of  great 
abilities.  No  doubt,  there  were  heroes  and  inventors,  when  men 
fought  with  ftones  and  clubs,  and  defended  themfelves  in  huts,  decs, 
or  trees.  But  then,  from  the  time  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  (and  we  might 
go  further  back)  there  is  a  lift  of  foldiers,  whofe  names  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  but  with  veneration  :  in  the  others,  there  is  a  very  long  lift  of 
names  which  are  mentioned  with  equal  regard  :  Within  that  periot^ 
Kapin  has  been  held  a  great  hiftorian,  and  Petty  a  great  financier, 
ana,  on  this  fo  called  fcience,  no  difeovery  has  ever  been  made  by  * 
great  general,  nor  by  one  who  (hewed  genius  on  any  other  fubjed. 

‘  In  this  collcftion  of  obfervationS)  wholly  taken  from  th 
writings  of  other  men,  we  have  one  of  the  moft  palpab*o 
nnftanccs  of  the  cacoethes  feribendi^  that  has  ever  been  cxhi 
bited  to  the  world. 


! 


Letters  cn  exujjk^  TaxalUn* 


Art.  IX.  Letters  on  exceffi‘Vi  Taxation,  From  a  Fhilanthropifi ^  ta 
Us  Royal  Highne/s  George  Prince  of  H^aies  ;  the  Right  Honous  ahk  If^il^ 
liasn  Pittt  firft  Lord  of  the-Treafury^  and  .Chancellor  of  his  Megeftf  s 
Exchequer ;  anet frutral  other  Noblemen  of  the  ftrjl  DijfiinStion  :  nvitb 
aw  AddreLs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Printed 
for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Fryer,  London,  1785. 

This  appears  to  be  the  produAion  of  an  inventive  but  an 
eccentric  and  ill-regulated  mind.  It  feems,  the  author 
has  written  feveral  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  offered  feveral 
hints  on  the  fubjefl:  of  finance  and  taxation  ;  fome  of  which 
letters  and  hints  have  been  favoured  with  a  flight  degree  of 
attention  from  that  young  minifler,  whom  he  accufes  of  pride^ 
arrogance,  fclf-fufficiency,  &c. 

‘  I  only  value  men  for  their  fuperior  worth,  virtue,  and  abilities,  not 
for  their  titles,  exalted  ftations,  wealth,  or  family-blood ;  no.  further 
than  the  laws  of  fubordinatioii  require,  which  arc  cflential  to  good 
government. 

‘  Divefted  of  all  vain  ideas,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  draw  a  line  refpeft- 
ing  fuperiority,  — Suppofe  you  are  immaculate  ;  are  you  fure  there  is 
but  one  ?  I  cannot  think  your  fupernatural  ability  gives  you  any  con¬ 
firmation  you  are  the  only  one.  Should  you  inherit  infinite  wifdom ; 
could  you  prefume  you  arc  the  infinite  Father,  Son,  and  Holy-Ghoft  ? 
Would  you  engrofs  the  omnipotence  of  the  unity  in  trinity  and  trinity 
in'unity,  and  center  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  whole  Godhead  in  yovn: 
fingle  bread  ?  You  mud  concur  with  me,  fo  vain  a  prefumption  could 
not  be  admitted  of.  Since  it  is  allowed  there  are  three  in  heaven,  what 
authority  have  you  to  circumfcribc  them,  to  one  on  earth  ?  Solomon 
fays,  there  is  wifdom  in  many  ;  I  wilh  todo  judioe  to  your  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities,  therefore  lhall  fupj^fe  you  Solomon  the  fecond.  Can 
you  expert  to  fee  the  queen  of  the  ead  come  to  pay  her  adoration  to 
yoq,  for  dripping  your  people  of  the  means  of  exidence  ?  Will  ihc  ad¬ 
mire  complaining  in  your  dreets,  your  houfes  filled  with  mourning  ? 
as  heaven,  earth,  and  Solomop,  the  fird  admitted  of  the  plural,  I  cannot 
fee  how  you  are  juftified  in  your  contempt  of  me  ;  which  naturally 
muft  lead  me  to  fome  iorther  comparative  obfervations.  Fird,  refped- 
ingthc  infatuation  of  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed — high-blood— your^s 
in  elevation  far  exceed,  yet  may  not  be  more  pure — your  predcccffors 
bad  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  cafe  and  intemperance,  whicn  occa- 
fions  difeafe — mine  were  laborious  and  abdemious,  which  is  indru- 
mental  to  purity — fo  that,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  you  have  litde  caufe  for 
exultation,  I  for  envy— you  have  the  advantage  of  education — I  ex- 

ferience — you  theory — I  praftice — you  have  dudied  languages  and 
ooks — I  books  and  men — you  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  year^  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  —  I  more  than  forty — you  was  born  to  fortune 
and  friends— I  to  indigence,  and  by  indudry  muft  acquire  what  I 
get, 

‘  You,  by  fortune,  friends,  and  fituation,  are  fought  after,  flattered, 
idolized— 1,  from  fcanty  circumdauces,  am  vilified,  traduced,  and 
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xnifreprefcnted — refleft  whkh  has  the  advantage  In  acquiring  wlfdom  ; 
>ve  need  not,  like  Saul,  felqrt  to  Endor,  or  raife  the  body  of  Samuel, 
to  fedve  that. 

‘  You,  like  the  fplendid  fun-flower,  with  the  appendages  of  ftate, 
may  look  down  with  fcorn  and  indignation  on  a  poor  violet,  that  can 
fcarcely  raife  its  head  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  drooping, 
bent  by  a  load  of  bitter  eflence,  extracted  from  that  preponderous 
flower, ..which  has  much  the  advantage  as  to  external  appearance  and 
magnitude,  but  as  to  its  fuperiority,  in  fragrance  or  efficacy,  to  the 
difeafe  in  qiieffion,  will  admit  of  a  doubt — I  cannot  think  but  that 
there  is  foinc  juffice  in  the  metaphor,  and  bears  fome  analogy  to  your 
€ondu£l  as  a  miniffer'. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  a  (ketch  of  thofe  viciflitudes 
of  life,  which  tend  to  render  the  underftanding  more  perfect 
by  the  experience  of  misfortune,  of  which,  it  feems,  he  has 
had  his  full  fliarc. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  general  view  of  this  writer, 
as  a  man,  w^e  go  on  to  lay  before  them  fome  fpecimens  of  his 
abilities  as  a  financier.  His  general  maxims,  that  the  collcdion 
of  taxes  (hould  be  fimplified  as  much  as  pofTible,  that  taxes 
fliould  not  be  compulfive,  if  pofllibre,  but  voluntary,  and  there¬ 
fore  laid,  not  on  the  neceflaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  juft. 
He  propofes  a  plan  for  an  annual  lottery,  by  which  government 
will  have  the  whole  ufe  of  the  money,  from  year  to  year, 
without  one  farthing  of  expence,  or  any  funded  debt. 

*  Admitting  the  tickets  are  ifTued  on  Lady  Day  1784,  and  thelaft 
inrtalment  paid  in  by  the  latter  end  of  October  1784,  the  lottery  to 
fin ilh  drawing  1785,  the  prizes  to  be  paid  the  beginning  of 

NoTember  1785  ;  the  lottery  being  annually,  government  will  receive 
the  laft  inftalment  for  the  fecond  lottery  before  it  will  have  occafion 
to  pay  the  prizes  for  the  firft  ;  fo  that  it  will  have  the  ufe  and  interell 
of  the  money  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  or  more ;  and,  great  part 
of  the  time,  will  have  the  money  of  two  lotteries  in  pofleflion  before  it 
pays  the  prizes  of  one ;  which  will  be  confiderably  more  than  the 
whole  fum  of  one  lottery  being  given  to  government. 

‘  Comment.  Though  I  am  no  advocate  for  lotteries,  it  is  by  far 
more  conftitutional  than  partial  taxation,  and  lefs  ruinous  than  the  Com^ 
mutation  Bill  or  Shop  Tax  will  be,  which  was  enforced  to  enrich  a 
mercantile  company,  at  the  expence  of  beggaring  a  whole  kingdom, 
or  at  leaft  the  mod  valuable  part  of  it,  Ihis  brings  to  my  mind  an 
obfervation  of  a  celebrated  politician,  Merchants  may  gronAi  rich 
a  nation gre^u 5  poorJ*'' 

The  metropolis  being  fupplied  with  malt  liquor  cheaper  than 
the  major  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  moft  indigent  part,  as  our 
author  juftly  obferyes,  already  pay  after  the  rate  of  fourpcnce 
^^rpot,  by  the  pennyworths,  the  farthing  on  the  pint  being 
added.  He  therefore  propofes  a  tax  on  porter,  which  he  thinks 
will  be  lefs  oppreffive,  and  more  conftitutional,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  compulfive  or  partial. 
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But  our  author  has  yet  In  referve  a  plan,  by  which,  if  he  is 
patronized  by  his  countrymen,  he  will  bind  himfelf,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  even  of  limb  and  life,  for  it  would  appear 
that  he  could  not  fuffer  elTentially  by  the  forfeiture  of  go^s, 
to  find  refources  that  (hall  remove  every  obnoxious  tax,  di- 
minifli  the  enormous  public  debt,  and  eftablifli  a  fyftem  that 
will  prevent,  in  future,  its  accumulation,  even  in  war.  This 
he  declares  in  the  ftrongeft  and  greateft  variety  of  phrafeology, 
in  his  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  a  letter  to. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  fundry  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt  ;  in  one 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  in  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
in  one  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire ;  in  one  to  the  Earl  of 
Egremont ;  and  in  one  to  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale. 

This  plan  the  minifter  requefted  to  have  in  writing..  But  it 
is  necefl'ary,  the  author  tells  us,  for  very  particular  reafons, 
that  it  Ihbuld  at  prefent  remain  a  fecret.  As  a  change  of  mi- 
niftry  might  afteft  his  fyftem,  he  wiflies  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  that  a  patriotic 
alfociation  may  be  formed  among  his  countrymen,  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  it,  he  advifes  them  to  felecl  one  man  out  of 
every  county,  of  the  greateft  honour  and  property,  in  whom 
they  can  place  confidence  :  This  aflbeiation  being  formed,  he 
will  lay  his  plan  before  them,  and  convince  them  of  its  praftica- 
bility,  as  well  as  its  being  equal  to  the  great  ends  propofed. 

In  all  this  projedl  of  an  aflbeiation  there  is  the  greateft  ex¬ 
travagance;  yet,  it  is  poffible,  that  the  projector  may  have 
conceived  fome  ideas  not  unworthy  of  attention. 


Art.  X.  The  Whole  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  held  at  the  Theatre  in 
Calcutta^  on  the  z^th  of  July^  17B5,  to  take  into  Confederation  An 
.  Ait  for  the  Better  Regulation  cf  the  Affairs  of  the  Eali-India-Com^ 
fanyy  and  of  the  Britijh  Dominions  in  India^  Together  njuith  the 
Rejolutions  of  the  /aid  Meetingy  and  the  Speeches  of  Meff.  Dallas  and 
Purling,  To  ^'hich  are  annexed  the  Rejolutions  agreed  on  by  the  Offeers 
of  the  Third  Brigadey  Rationed  at  Ca^^npore,  Calcutta  printed, 
London  reprinted,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Richardfon. 

'THE  aft  of  the  24th  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  commonly  called 
Mr.  Pitt’s  Eaft-lndia-Bill,  for  the  better  regulation  and 
nianagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  and  of 
the  Britifli  poffeffions  in  India,  and  for  eftablifhing  a  court 
of  judicature  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  effcftual  trial  of  perfons 
accufed  of  offences  committed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  excited, 
among  the  Britilh  inhabitants  of  that  country,  that  general 
alarm  which  was  to  be  expefted  from  a  law,  which  compelled 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  on  their  return  to  Great  Britain, 
to  deliver  in,  upon  oath,  an  inventory  of  their  whole  property 

and 
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and  to  iccountv  if  required,  for  the  means  by  which  it  wa«? 
acquired.  The  (heriff,  Mr.  Young:,  at  thedenre  of  the  grand 
jury,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Britiih  inhabitants  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  This  meeting,  Mr.  Purling,  who  was  unanimofly 
called  to  the  chair,  addrcfl'ed  in  a  concife  and  nervous  fpeech, 
letting  forth  the  grievances  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill.  Having  ex¬ 
plained,,  in  a  few  words,  the  occafion  of  the  meeting,  he 
fays. 

The  introduftion  of  a  tribunal  of  juftice,  folely  for  the  trial  of 
Indians,  the  deprivation  of  that  invaluable,  that  bleffed  birth-right,  the 
judgment  of  our  peers,  and  the  feveral  provifions  which  form  a  i'yftem 
of  judicature  .totally  different  from  that  by  which  the  whole  empire 
is  governed,  are  a  novelty  in  our  conttitution,  an  evil  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  a  grievance,  difgrace,  and  indignity  to  Indians  in  parti¬ 
cular,  whofe  reputations  have  received  a  death-ftroke,  which  no 
human  exertion  can  remedy,  recall,  or  obliterate ;  however,  the  re¬ 
peal  of  this  offenfive,  this  criminating  adl,  may  avert  the  injuries 
which  impend  on  our  fortunes  and  our  families. 

*  By  the  paiTing  of  this  A<Sl,  we  (land  prejudged,  in  as  much  as  it 
fets  forth,  that  the  detedlion  and  puniflunent  of  crimes  committed  in 
India  require  different  laws,  and  fevtrer  than  thofe  which  already  ope¬ 
rate  over  the  whole  body  of  Britifh  fubjedls.  This  prefumption  cri¬ 
minates,  becaufe  it  diilinguiihes.  We  all  know,  that  the  law  fup- 
pofes  crimes ;  but  we  alfo  know,  that  it  does  not  attach  crimes  to 
particular  men,  or  particular  bodies  of  men. 

This  law  provides  penalties  and  pains  hitherto  unknown,  and  (I 
fcarce  think  any  one  will  fay  nay,  when  I  add)  unproportioned  to  the 
effences  they  are  intended  to  check  and  punifh. 

‘  It  eftablilhes  an  extraordinary  and  an  alarming  innovation  in  the 
conftitution  of  our  country,  which  the  fupporter  of  the  bill  was  bold 
enough  to  avow,  .and  the  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people  were  fupine 
enough  to  admit. 

*  It  deprives  the  Britifti-born  fubjefl,  who  has  refided  a  few  years 
in  India,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  reft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

‘  It  expofes  him  to  the  malevolence  of  any  man,  whom  he  may 
accidentally  offend,  during  the  three  years  of  probation,  or  may 
have'  offended  before  he  left  India. 

*  It  renders  him  a  mar-ked  and  branded  being,  among  thofe  with 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  affociate,  on  his  return  to  his  native  counay. 

*  It  eredls  a  partial,  unjuft,  and  odious  diftindion  between  the 
King's  and  the  Company’s  fervants,  though  both  are  employed  in 
Judia,  and  equally  liable  to  the  fame  frailties  and  temptations. 

‘  It  involves  die  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  one  common  deilruc- 
lion  ;  nay, 

‘  It  fpreads,  in  its  contagious  blaft,  ruin  to  the  infant  and  the  un- 
born. 

<  Prejudice  and  crimination  are  ftamped  on  its  forehead.  The  very 
approach  of  the  montter,  its  ghattly  and  horrible  appearance,  without 
waiting  for  its  dcllruAive  effcCb,  urges  our  refort  to  the  firft  princip^. 
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of  ratare,  felf-prcfervation ;  and  every  manly,  refolate,  deliberate, 
and  legal  oppofition,  which  it  is  in  our  power,  at  this  diitance,  to  exert 
for  its  extirpation,  is  loudly  called  forth.’ 

Mr.  Purling  having  thus  aJJrefled  the  underftandings  of  hit 
audience,  endeavours  to  move  their  paflions,  by  bringing 
home  the  confequences  of  the  obnoxious  bill  to  their  hearts. 

Other  gentlemen,  befides  Mr.  Purling,  delivered  their  fenti- 
ments  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  Mr* 
Dallas,  who  expatiated,  at  greater  length,  particularly  on  the 
oppofition  of  the  bill  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  oa 
the  fame  topics  that  had  been  touched  on  by  Mr.  Purling. 
Mr.  Dallas  is  an  able  and  animated  fpeaker ;  but  there  is  in 
his  ftilc  not  a  little  of  the  juvenile  and  Afiatic  hyperbole, 
which  time,  experience  in  bufinefs,  and  a  jufter  tafte,  we 
hope,  will  one  day  corredi. 

Various  refolutions '  were  moved,  and  agreed  to  by  this 
meeting,  for  obtaining  a  repeal,  by  all  poffible  conftkutional 
exertions,  of  the  a<ft  complained  of;  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  conduiting  the  bufinefs  ;  and  a  fubfeription  opened 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  it.  . 

The  officers  of  the  third  brigade,  ftationed  at  Cawnpore, 
voted  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  unconftitutional ;  chofe  a  committee  by 
ballot,  for  correfponding  with  the  other  committees  at  the 
feveral  ftations,  and  for  aiding  and  affifting  their  good  en¬ 
deavours  ;  and  refolvcd,  when  called  upon,  chearfully  to  fub- 
feribe  what  fums  of  money  might  be  requifttc  in  fupport  of 
their  juft  caufe. 


Art.  XL  The  Rece/s;  or^  a  Tale  of  other  Timeu  By  the  Author  of 
the  Chaffer  of  Aceidents^  Vols.  2  and  3,  i2mo.  ys.  Cadell.  Lon* 

-  don,  1785. 

17ARIOUS  circumftances  have  contributed  to  the  eclat 
^  with  which  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been  attended. 
Mifs  Lee  is  the  daughter  of  an  adlor,  who  obtained  confider- 
ab!e  and  merited  applaufe ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  entitled  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  indulgence  and  patronage.  She  has  been  the  author  of 
a  comedy,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  fpoken  of  with 
commendation,  though,  as  ftrangers  to  the  piece,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  fpeak  deciiively  of  its  merits.  In  fine,  the  period  in 
which  ftie  has  appeared  has  been  as  aufpicious  as  felLlove 
itfelf  could  dellre;  It  has  happened,  thjough  we  know  not 
what  coincidence  of  circumftances,  that  fcarcely  any,  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  female  pen,  and  avowed  by  its  author,  from  the 
^uilons  of  a  More  and  a  Seward,  to  the  aftonifhing  efforts 

uf 
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of  a  Burney,  has  been  unfavourably  received  by  the  public. 
We  mean  not,  by  thefc  obfervatlons,  to  prejudge  the  volumes 
before  us  in  the  ftile  whether  of  cenfure  or  applaufe.  It  is 
our  bufinefs,  divefted  alike  of  public  prejudice  and  private 
confiderations,  to  draw  our  judgment  from  the  performance 
itfelf. 

.  The  firft  volume  of  this  work  has  long  fince  been  in  every 
body’s  hands ;  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  neceflary  for  us 
Co  fay  much  of  its  incidents  and  defign.  It  is  an  obfervarion, 
che  truth  of  which  has  forced  it  upon  the  pen  of  every 
later  hiftorian,  that  no  family,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has 
been  attended,  through  fucceflive  generations,  with  fo  compli¬ 
cated  misfortunes,  as  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart.  The  con- 
clufion  was  drawn  from  revolutions  that  pffed  in  the  face  of 
the  univerfe.  But  Mifs  Lee  has  been  willing  to  add  to  thefe 
other  calamities,  related  with  the  air  of  myftery  and  anecdote. 
She  has  feized,  with  fome  kind  of  ingenuity  and  happinefs, 
upon  the  popular  perfuafion  refpeiting  this  unfortunate  line. 
We  foould  have 'mentioned  this,-  had  it  not  been  fome  what 
premature,  among  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of 
her  publication. 

Her  principal  perfonages  arc  defeendants  from  the  celebrated 
Mary,'  Queen  of  Scots,  in  confequence  of  an  imaginary  mar¬ 
riage  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Mifs  Lee  feems 
to  have  a  Angular  prediledtion  for  royal  favourites.  The 
events  of  her  novel  are  drawn  from  a  fuppofed  connedlion 
between  her  three  principal  charadlers,  two  of  them  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  one  the  grand-daughter,  of  Mary,  and  Lord  Lei- 
celler  and  Lord  ElTex,  the  favourites  of  Elizabeth,  and  Carr, 
Earl  of  Somwfeu 

We  have  given  the  reader  a  fulficient  idea  of  the  outlines 
of  the  ftory  to  introduce  thofe  extracts,  by  which  we  are  de- 
Crous  of  enabling  him  to  judge  for.himfelf  of  its  execution, 
•Elizabeth  is  repicfented,  by  Mifs  Lee,  as  offering  marriage  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  already  united  to  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
her  rival,  upon  his  fudden  return  from  the  Netherlands. 
Unable  to  dilicovcr  any  other  means'of  evading  this  unexpefted 
propofal,  he  flies,  with  his  beloved  confort,  to  the  continent. 
One  of  the  confequences  of  this  flight  is  the  difeovery  of  the 
fecret  of  her  birth ;  and  its  fatal  relult  is  thus  deferibed.  Im- 
nicd lately  after  her  arrival  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  Countefs 
of  Leicefter,  who  is  made  the  narrator  of  her  own  ftory, 
fays, 

‘  I  continued  a  long  time  too  weak  to  quit  my  chamber ;  yet,  at 
intervals,  a  new  fear  dillurbed  me.  I  perceived  my  lord  abfent  and 
anxious  i  frequently  an  extreme  palencfs  overcame  the  floridnefs  of 

nature  i 
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nature ;  and,  traverfing  the  room  for  hours,  he  would  give  way  to  a 
chagrin,  the  caufe  of  which  not  all  my  tendered  entreaties  could  wring 
from  him.  I  often  recalled  the  words  of  my  fider ;  I  fancied  he 
vainly  regretted  the  didindlion  of  royalty,  the  pride  of  fplendor,  and 
the  pleafure  of  popularity.  Accudomed  to  be  the  objeft  of  every  eye, 
to  have  every  wi(h  foredalled,  to  be  obeyed  ere  he  fpoke,  I,  fighing^ 
owned  the  change  in  his  fate  might  well  appear  dreary.  Not  daring 
to  hint  my  ideas,  I  impatiently  expeftea  the  return  of  the  exprels 
fent  to  Rouen,  hoping  it  would  open  new  profpedls,  and  difperfe  the 
heavy  cloud  between  him  and  felicity.  But  O !  how  deluiive  is  humaa 
perlpicacity  !  —  infolently  vain  of  our  bounded  knowledge,  we  boaft 
of  tracing  every  thought  and  action  of  individuals  feas  divide  from 
us,  even  at  the  very  moment  we  misjudge  all  with  whom  we  are 
immediately  furtounded.  My  fond  attention,  fixed  partially  on  Lord 
Leiceder,  looked  not  out  of  himfelf  for  caufes  of  grief.  Receiving* 
at  this  interval,  a  kind  invitation  from  Lady  Mortimer,  my  aunt,  to 
her  refidence  at  Rouen,  I  raifed  my  eyes,  breathlefs  with  joy,  to  Lord 
Leiceder,  who  had  been  perufing  it  over  my  (houlder  ;  ^ey  met  his 
full  of  a  fadnefs  fo  meaning,  it  numbed  my  very  heart, 

‘  Long  ufed  now  to  dread  every  day  would  teem  wkh  fomc  hor¬ 
rible  event,  I  (hatched  his  hand,  and,  in  broken  accents,  only  begged 
to  know  it.  He  funk  at  my  feet,  and,  hiding  his  tears  with  mjr 
robe,  fwelled  with  fobs  that  aimod  cracked  my  heartdrings.  ^  Yoa 
have  told  me  you  loved  me,  Matilda,”  faid  he,  in  a  broken  and 
doubtful  voice. — “  Told  you  !  ”  re-echoed  I ;  ^  heavens  and  earth ! 
can  that,  my  lord,  remain  a  quedion  ?  have  I  not  for  you  forgot  the 
rights  of  fex,  ot  rank,  of  every  thing  but  love  ?  ”  **  Have  I  noc 
done  all  man  could  to  deferve  thefe  facrifices  ?  ”  again  demanded  he, 
“  Debate  no  more  admitted  merits,’*  cried  I,  with  wild  impatience; 
“  O  give  me  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  at  once  ;  nor  doubly  tor¬ 
ture  me  with  this  pomp  of  preparation.  Whatever  it  is,  I  w'ill  re¬ 
member  there  might  be  a  worfe,  fince  my  eyes  dill  behold  you  :  every 
evil  but  your  danger  my  foul  can  cope  with.  You  fpeak  not  yet: 
we  are,  then,  difeovered,  betrayed,  delivered  up,  condemned  L— the 
fatal  powder  of  Elizabeth  has  reached  us  even  here ;  for  nothing  ehc 
can  furely  thus  afFedt  you.”  “  It  has,  indeed,”  fighed  he.  O ! 
why  then,’*  exclaimed  I,  forgetful  of  all  my  afiurances,  am  I  un¬ 
provided  with  poifon  I  for  death  mud  now  be  the  only  mercy  hoped. 
May  the  ocean,  from  which  we  with  fo  much  difficulty  efcaped,  en¬ 
tomb  us  on  our  return,  rather  than  refign  us  up  to  her  licenfed  ven¬ 
geance.”  The  power  of  Elizabeth  has  reached  us,”  added  he* 
more  mournfully,  though  not  in  our  own  perfons.  Safe  dill  in  my 
arms,  in  my  heart,  you  may,  my  love,  long  arraign  and  bewail  a 
misfortune  all  Europe  will  bewail  with  you.”  His  fyrapathizing  tyt^ 
explained  the  truth  —  the  agonizing  truth  — •  my  foul  under dood  him 
‘^aghad  with  horror,  my  eyes  leemed  to  fet,  and  every  limb  to 
ftiffen  to  marble ;  a  fenfacion,  to  which  fainting  is  eafe,  condcnlci 
every  faculty  ;  and  Nature,  powerful  Nature,  druck  on  my  heart,  at 
the  thought  of  my  mother,  with  a  pang,  perhaps  equal  to  that  with 
'''hich  Ihc  bore  me.  The  radiant  fun  of  love  feemed  to  dip  into  a 
^  of  blood,  and  fuik  there  foi  ever.  Unable  to  reduce  the  torrent 
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of  my  idea  into  language,  I  buried  my  head  in  my  robe,  and  pointed 
to  the  door,  that  all  might  leave  me.  Happily,  my  Lord  faw  a  pru 
^ncein  indulging  me,  and,  laying  down  feveral  letters,  inftantly 
tired.  A  ^  horrible  tranfport,  for  fome  moments,  benumbed  me 
kow  multiplied,  how  complicate,  how  various,  how  new,  were  then 
•ny  feelings !  feelings  which  ever  return  with  the  remembrance » 
feelings  which  opened  a  vein  in  my  character,  as  well  as  my 
heart — all  fenfe  of  gcntlencfs  vanifhed.  The  firft  paper  I  pcniled 
confirmed  my  fears — I  faw,  in  the  firft  lines,  the  decided  fate  of 
the  martyred  Mary.— T  ftemed  to  behold  the  favage  hand  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  dipt  in  the  blood  of  an  anointed  After  fovereign. — I  felt  fhe  was 
my  mother,  my  fond,  my  helplefs  mother ;  and  my  heart  floated  in 
tears,  which  were-  hours  working  their  way  up  to  my  burning  eyes. 
The  furies  of  Oreftes  feemed  to  furround  me,  and  thunder  parricide, 
•nothing  but  parricide,  in  my  ear.  What  I  groaned  I,  after  fo  long 
an  entrance,  fuch  complicated  evils,  fupported  with  a  patience  that 
left  not  her  enemies  a  pretence  for  facrificiivg  her,  that  inifcry  was 
referved  for  her  daughter !  Perhaps,  even  at  the  moment  fhe  laid 
that  beauteous  head,  fo  many  hearts  were  born  to  worfhip,  on  tl>e 
block,  txtry  agony  of  death  was  doubled,  by  the  knowledge  her 
daughter  brought  her  there. — Why  did  I  not  perifh  in  the  Recefs  by 
lightning  ?  Why  did  not  the  ocean  entomb  me  ?  Why,  why,  0 
God  !  was  I  permitted  to  furvive  my  innocence  ?  In  the  wildBefs  of 
jny  afflidlion,  I  curfed  the  hour,  the  fatal  hour,  when  I  ventured  be 
yond-  the  bounds  preferibed  me.  *  Yes ;  love,  love  itfelf  was  annihi 
lated ;  and  (could  I  once  have  believed  it)  deeply  did  I  wifh  1  had 
never  feen  Lord  Leicefter.  PalTing  from  paper  to  paper,  I  faw  friends 
and  enemies  unite  in  the  eulogium  of  the  royal  martyr.  What  mag 
nanhnity,  what  fweetnefs,  what  fanClitude  did  they  aflign  to  her — i 
bright  example  in  the  moft  awful  of  trials  ! — Subliming  the  idea  of 
revenge  inicparable  from  human  nature,  fhe  centered  it  all  in  compa 
nfon.— And  what  a  comparifon  !~cafting  off  the  veil  of  her  inor 
tality,  to  darken  over  the  future  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  radiant  track 
of  her  afeenfion  concentered,,  while  it  dimmed  the  eyes  of  thofe  fur 
rounding  nations,  who,  too  late,  bewailed  tlieir  fhameful  inactivity 
Spirit  of  the  roynl  Mary  !  O  thou  moft  injured  I  iighed  out,  at  lai 
my  exhaufted  foul,  from  that  bleflbdncfs,  to  which  the  wretch,  now 
levelled  with  the  duft,  perhaps  too  early  tran dated  thee,  beam  peace 
and  pardon  !  Affoage  the  horrors  of  the  involuntary  fin,  and  0 ! 
receive  my  life  as  its  expiation  ;  or  a  little,  but  a  little,  fooihe  its  fad 
remainder !  ’ 

As  Matilda,  the  elder  of  the  princefles,  is  the  wife  of  Lord 
Leicefter,  the  younger,  who  is  named  Ellinor,  is  engaged  to 
the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  EfTex.  Upon  the  dlfco- 
very  of  her  birth,  fhe  is  made  a  prifoner  at  the  villa  of  Loid 
Burleigh,  where  a  thouCand  infamous  arts  are  praiSlifed  upon 
her  to  induce  her  to  a  conduft  contrary  to  her  .iatereft  and  be 
inclinations.  By  fucceflive  threats  againft  the  lite  of  her  rno 
ther  and  of  EfTex,  fhe  is  firft  brought  to  fign  a  paper  declaring 
the  ftor)’  of  ber  birth  to  be  an  mrpofture,  and  then  to  give 

lier  h.md  to  a  man  fhe  deteftst  The  natural  confequence  of 
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this  treatment  is  infanity.  The  diftemper,  however,  only 
feizes  her  at  intervals,  and  fometimes  leaves  her  for  years  fea- 
fible  and  colleded.  Upon  the  execution  of  Eflex,  flic  be¬ 
comes  an  incurable  maniac.  Breaking,  in  one  inftancc,  from 
her  keepers,  (he  forces  her  way  to  the  pfefence  of  Elizabeth.  la 
the  fubfequent  narrative,  the  well-  known  and  depkirablc  inci¬ 
dents,  attending  the  concluding  feenes  of  this  incomparable 
princefs,  are  happily  interwoven  with  the  iidtion  of  our  author. 

‘  The  queen,  wholly  funk  in  the  chilling  melancholy  of  incurable 
defpair,  and  hopelefs  age,  rcfigned  herfelf  up  to  the  influence  of  thofe 
evils.  Her  ladies  were  often  employed  in  reading  to  her,  which 
the  only  amufement  her  chagrin  admitted.— One  memorable  night 
it  was  my  turn.  Elizabeth  difmilTcd  cvery^othCT  attendant,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  repofe  of  which  Ihe  had  for  ever  deprived  hcr- 
felf.  1  purfued  my  talk  a  long  while,  when  the  time  confpired  whJi 
the  orders  of  the  queen  to  produce  a  filence  fo  profound,  that  had  not 
her  ftarts  now  and  then  recalled  my  fenfes,  hardly  could  my  half- , 
clofed  eyes  have  difeerned  the  pages  over  which  they  wandered^ 
The  door  flew  fuddenly  open — a  form  fo  fair — fo  fragile— fo  cala¬ 
mitous,  appeared  there,  that  hardly  durft  my  beating  heart  call  it 
Elliiior.  The  queen  darted  op  with  a  feeble  qulcknefs,  but  had 
only  power  to  faulter  out  a  convulfivc  ejaculation.  I  inltantly  re¬ 
membered  that  Elizabeth  believed  her  dead,  and  imagined  this  her 
fpedtre.  The  beauteous  phantom  (for  furely  never  mortal  looked  fo 
like  an  inhabitant  of  another  world)  funk  on  one  knee  ;  and,  while 
her  long  garments  of  black  flowed  gracefully  over  the  floor,  (he  lifted 
up  her  eyes  toward  heaven,  with  that  namelefs  fweetnefs,  that  wil<U 
ineffable  benignity  madnefs  alone  can  give,  then  meekly  bowed'  be¬ 
fore  Elizabeth. -^-~Thc  queen,  heart-druck,  fell  back  into  her  fcat« 
without  voice  to  pronounce  a  fyllable.  Ellinor  arofe,  and  approached 
dill  nearer ;  danding  a  few  moments  choaked  and  filent.  1  once 
was  proud,  was  paffionate,  indignant,”  faid  the  fweet  unfortunate  at 
lad,  in  the  low  and  broken  voice  of  inexprelfible  anguilh  ;  **  but 
Heaven  forbids  me  now  to  befo. — O  !  you  who  was  furely  born  only 
tochadife  my  unhappy  race,  forgive  me— I  have  no  longer  any  feme 

but  that‘of  forrovv.” - Again  die  funk  upon  the  floor,  and  gave 

way  to  robbings  (he  druggled  in  vain  to  fupprefs.  The  queen  dragged 
me  convullively  to  her,  and,  burying  her  face  in  my  bofom,  ex¬ 
claimed  indillin(flly,  “  fave  me,  fave  me, — O !  Pembroke,  fave  mu 
from  this  ghaftly  fpeftre!” — Eflex — Eflex — Eflex  groaned 
forth  the  proftrate  Ellinor,  exprefiively  raifing  her  white  ‘hand  at  each 

touching  repetition  - - The  violent  fhudderings  of  the  queen  marked 

the  deep  effect  that  fatal  name  took  on  her.— ‘‘  Somebody  told  me,” 
continued  the  lovely  wanderer,  **  that  he  was  in  the  Tower;  but  I 
have  looked  there  for  him  till  I  am  weary  —  is  there  a  colder,  lafer 
prifon,  then?  But  is  a  prifon -a  place  for  your  /avouritf  F  andean 
you.  condemn  him  to  the -grave  ? — Ah,  gracious  'Heaven!  'drike 
off  his  head  —  his  beauteous  head  f  feal-up  thofe  fparkling  eyes  for 

ever  I— O,  no  !  I  thought  not,”  faid  (he,  with  an  altered  voice. _ “  So 

you  hid  him  htre^  alter  all,  ronlyuo  torment  But  EiTcx  will  not 
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fee  me  fuffer— will  you,  my  lord  ?  So — fo— fo” — the  flow  progrefs 
of  her  eyes  round  the  room  (hewed,  (he  in  imagination  followed  hii 
fteps.— “  Yes— yes,” — added  (lie,  with  revived  fpirits,  **  1  thought 
that  voice*  would  prevail ;  for  who  could  ever  refill  it  ? — and  only  I 
need  die,  then  ;  well !  I  do  not  mind  that — I  will  (leal  into  his  pri- 
fon,  and  fuffer  in  his  place ;  but  be  fure  you  don’t  tell  him  fo,  for  he 
loves  nie^2i\i\  dearly  does  he  love  me  ;  but  I  alone  need  figh  at  that, 
you  know.”  And  figh  (he  did,  indeed.  O  !  what  a  world  of  woe 
was  drawn  up  in  a  fingle  breath ! - The  long  filence  which  fol- 


.lowed  induced  the  queen  once  more  to  raife  her  head  —  the  fame  lad 
objcdl  met  her  eyes,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fweet  creature  now 
flood  up  again,  and,  putting  one  white  hand  to  her  forehead,  (lie  half 
raifed  the  other,  as  earnellly  demanding  dill  to  be  heard,  though  her 
vague  eyes  (hewed  her  rurpofe  had  efcaped  her.  “  O  !  now  1  re¬ 
member,”  refumed  (he ;  “I  do  not  mind  how  you  have  me  murdered, 
but  let  me  be  buried  in  Fotheringay ;  and  be  fure  I  have  ^ivornen  to  at¬ 
tend  me  ;  be  fure  q{  that— you  know  the  reafon.”  This  incoherent 
reference  to  the  unprecedented  fate  of  her  royal  mother  affected  Eli¬ 
zabeth  deeply.—**  But  could  not  you  let  me  once  more  fee  him 
before  I  die  ?  ”  refumed  the  dear  wanderer.  *‘  O  I  what  pleafure 
would  it  give  me  to  view  him  on  the  throne  !  O  \  I  fee  him 
there !  ”  exclaimed  (he,  in  the  voice  of  furprife  and  tranfport.  **  Be¬ 


nign,  majellic  !  Ah  !  how  glorious  in  his  beauty  !  Who  would  not 
die  for  thee,  my  Eflex  !  “  Alas  I  never,  never,  never,  fhall  / 

fee  him  !”  groaned  forth  the  agonized  Elizabeth. - “  Me  married 

to  him !  ”  refumed  our  friend,  replying  to  fome  imaginary  fpeech— 


•*  O,  no  !  1  look  warning  by  my  filler !  1  will  have  no  more  bloody 

marriages :  you  fee  I  have  no  ring,”  wildly  difplaying  her  hands, 
**  except  a  black  one ;  a  b/acb  one,  indeed,  if  you  knew  all ;  but  1 
need  not  tell  you  that ;  have  I,  my  lord  ? — look  up — here  is  my  love 
—he  himfelf  (hall  tell  you.”  She  caught  the  hand  terror  had  cauled 
Elizabeth  to  extend ;  but,  faintly  flirieking,  drew  back  her  own,  fur- 
veying  it  with  inexpreflible  horror.  **  O  !  you  have  dipt  mine  in 
blood  !  ”  exclaimed  (he  ;  “a  mother’s  blood  !  I  am  all  contaminated 
—it  runs  cold  to  my  very  heart.  Ah  I  no— it  is — it  is  the  blood  of 
Elfcx !  and  have  you  murdered  him  at  lall,  in  fpite  of  your  dotage, 
and  your  promifes  ?  murdered  the  moft  noble  of  mankind !  and  ail 
becaufe  he  could  not  love  you.  Fye  on  your  wrinkles !  —  can  one  love 
age  and  uglinefs  ?  O  !  how  thofe  artificial  locks,  and  all  your  paint¬ 
ings,  fickened  him  !  — How  have  we  laughed  at  fuch  prepolterous 

folly  ! - But  I  have  done  with  laughing  now-^we  will  talk  of  graves, 

and  fhrouds,  and  churchyards.— Methinks  1  would  fain  know  where 
my  poor  filler  lies  buried  — you  will  fay,  in  my  heart,  perhaps  —  it 
has,  indeed,  entombed  all  I  love ;  yet  there  mull  be  fome  little  un- 
known  corner  in  this  world  one  might  call  her  grave,  if  one  could 
but  tell  where  to  find  it :  there  (he  rells,  at  laft,  with  her  Leicelier— 

he  wasjoar favourite  too  —  a  bloody,  bloody  diilindion  I” - Th(J 

queen,  who  had  with  difficulty  preferved  her  fenles  tfll  this  cutting 
period,  now  funk  back  in  a  deep  fwoon. 


‘  The  diftrels  of  my  fituation  cannot  be  exprelfed.  Fearful  lefl  any 
attemot  to  fummon  a  fingle  being  Ihoald  irritate  the  injured  Eilinor 
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to  execute  any  dire  revenge,  for  which  I  knew  not  how  (he  was  pre-' 
pared,  had  not  Elizabeth,  at  this  jundlure,  loft  her  fenfes,  I  really 
think  mine  would  have  failed  me.  I  recolledded  that  the  queen,  by 
every  teftimony,  was  convinced  the  unhappy  obje^,  thus  fearfully 
brought  before  her,  died  in  the  country  long  fince  ;  nor  was  it  wife 
or. fate,  iC>r  thole  who  had  impofed  on  her,  now  to  acknowledge  the 
deception.  So— fo — fo,”  cried  Ellinor,  with  a  rtart,  “  would  one- 

have  thought  it  pofllble  to  break  that  hard  heart,  after  all  ?  and  yet  I 
have  done  it.  She  is  gone  to — no;  not  gone  to  Eftex.”— — “  Let 
us  retire,  my  fweet  Ellen,"  faid  I,  eager  to  get  her  out  of  the  room, 
“  left  the  queen  fhould  {offer  for  want  of  afTiftance."— “  Hulh!’* 
cried  Ihe,  with  increafing  wildnefs,  “  they  will  fay  we  have  beheaded 
her  alfo.  But  who  are  you?"  fixing  her  hollow  eyes  willfully  oii 
me;  “  I  have  feen  you  fomewhere  ere  now;  but'  1  forget  all  faces 
in  gazing  on  his  pale  one.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  where  you 
would  have  me  g  >,"  added  Ihe,  foftly  fighing  ;  but  you  look  like 
an  angel  of  light ;  and  may  be,  you  will  carry  me  with  you  to  heaven." 

1  leized  the  bleficd  minute  of  compliance,  and,  drawing  her  mourning 
hood  over  her  face,  led  her  to  the  little  court,  where  my  fervants 
waited  my  difmiffion ;  when,  committing  her  to  their  charge,  I  re« 
turned  to  wake  the  ladies  in  the  antichamber,  through  whole  inadver¬ 
tent  numbers  alone,  Ellinor  had  been  enabled  to  pafs  to  the  clofet 
lof  the  queen ;  a  circumftance  which  corhbined  with  a  variety  of 
)thers,  to  give  this  ftrangc  vifitation  the  appearance  of  being  fuper- 
[latural. 

Every  common  means  were  tried  in  vain  to  recover  the  queen,  and 
^he  applications  of  the  faculty  alone  could  recal  her  fenfes ;  but  the 
ierror  Ihe  had  endured  has  (hook  them  for  ever.  Shuddering  with 
Ipprehenfions,  for  which  only  I  can  account,  flic  often  holds  incom- 
|r«heDfible  conferences  ;  complains  of  an  ideal  vifitor ;  commands 

Ilvery  door  tq  be  (hut ;  .yet  llill  fancies  Ihe  fees  her,  and  orders  her  to 
|e  kept  out  in  vain.  The  fuppoled  difregard  of  thofe  in  waiting  in- 
es  a  temper  fo  many  caufes  concur  to  render  peevifli,  and  her 
icrited  anger  produces  the  very  difregard  Ihe  complains  of.  Rage 
fear  unite  thus  to  harrafs  her  feeble  age,  and  accelerate  the  de- 
of  nature.  When  thefe  acute  fenfatiqiia  fubfide,  grief  and  de- 
r  take  poflelfion  of  her  whole  foul ;  nof  does  flic  fuffer  lefs  from 
fenfe  of  her  decaying  power.  Unwilhog  to  refign  a  good  Ihe  U 
i>le  to  enjoy,  flie  thinks  every  hand  that  approaches  is  eager  to 
th  a  feeptre,  Ihe  will  not  even  in  dying  bequeath.  O,  fweet  Ma- 
i  •  if  yet  indeed  thou  lurviveft  to  witnefs  this  divine  vengeance, 
gende  tears  would  embalm  even  thy  moll  mortal  enemy  !  thou 
not,  without  pity,  behold  the  imperial  Elizabeth,  loll  to  the 
nion  comforts  of  light,  air,  nouriflimcnt,  and  pleal'ure.  That 
kty  mind,  which  will  be  the  object  of  future,  as  it  has  been  of 
s  wonder,  prefenting  now  but  a  breathing  memento  of  the  frailty 
‘Umanity.  Ah  I  that  arourid  her  were  allembled  all  thofe  afpiring 
wiflies  center  in  dominion;  were  they  once  to  behoid 
iltinguifhed  vidlim  of  ungoverned  paflion,  able  to  rule  every  be- 
wit  nericll,  how  would  they  feel  the  potent  example  !  'Ah  !  that 
*«ni  were  added  the  many,  who,  fcgining  focial  love,  confine  to 
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felf  the  bleffed  affedlions  which  alone  can  fweeten  the  tears  we  all  art 
born  to  Ihcd !  Gathering  round  the  weary  couch  where  the  ema¬ 
ciated  queen  withers  in  royal  folitude,  they  might  at  once  learn  ur. 
banity,  and  corredl,  in  time,  errors,,  which,  when  indulged,  but  too 
feverely  punifli  themfelves/ 

In  the  ftruiliwe  ©f  her  novel,  Mifs  Lee  is  palpably  the  imi¬ 
tator  of  the  celebrated  St.  Real.  We  know  not  how  this  fpe- 
cies  of  romance  has  efcaped  with  f©  little  cenfure  from  the  cri¬ 
tics.  For  ourfelvcs,  we  believe,  that  Addifon’s  excellent  ri¬ 
dicule  of  Nicolini  failing  in  a  real  boat  upon  a  fea  of  pafle- 
“  board,”  never  was  more  applicable  than  to  this  fpecies  of 
compofition.  There  are  two  excellencies  of  which  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  human  genius  are  capable,  one  more' important 
than  the  other,  but  both,  highly  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
applaufe.  One  of  thefe  is,  proj^erly  confidered,  nature  ac- 
complifhed  by  art  ;  the  other,  art  alTifted  by  nature.  To  the 
hrlt  clafs  belong  the  fublime  and  the  pathetic.  The  fecond 
is  the  only  pro[>er  province  of  precept  and  fyftem,  from  the 
poetics  of  Arirtotle  to  the  diflertations  of  Boffu.  The  princi¬ 
pal  feature  in  this  fecond  clafs  is  unity..  That  great  and 
venerable  art,  which  points  every  incident  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  one  grand  defign,  that  admits  not  of  a  word,  nor, 
we  had  almoft  (aid,  of  a  letter,  that  obftruils  ordiminifhes  it, 
can  fcarcely  be  too  much  cultivated  and  commended.  But  of 
all  the  kinds  of  incompa^fneds  and  difunion,  the  moft  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  contemptible,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  which 
forces  into  contact 'the  hlllorical  and  the  fabulous. 

This  may  either  be  cft’edled  with  the  extreme  of  art  and 
ing(?nuity,  or  it  may  be  performed  with  all  the  clumfinefs  and 
botching  of  a  cobler.  The  latter  kind  of  performance  will, 
we  apprehend,  meet  but  with  a  fmall  number  of  advocates. 
But  even  when  this  jarring  concord  is  attempted  with  the  ut- 
moft  hillorical  (kill,  as  is  the  cafe  with  St.  Real,,  it  can  never 
afford  pleafure  to  a  man  of  real  tafte.  The  great  incidents  of 
ancient  and  modern  Itory  form  the  firft  and  favoured  objed 
of  contemplation  to  a  man  of  letters.  When  they  come  to 
him’a  fecond  time,  however  artfully  disfigured,  he  muft  necef- 
farily  receive  them  with  difguft.  The  characters  of  an  Otho 
and  a  Nero,  whatever  they  are,  are  to  be  deduced  from  their 
actions.  7'he  unity  of  thefe  great  hiftorical  pieces,  if  we  may 
venture  the  idea,  has  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  God.  All 
the  trappings,  all  the  artificial  additions  of  human  invention, 
add  juft  as  much  to  the  grace  and  cfteCl  of  the  original,  as 
the  fafliionable  drefs  of  the  year  1786  would  to  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  or  the  Apollo  Belviderc.  St.  Real,  however,  has 
Leen  Ibmething  more  fortunate,  in  the  choice  of  his  feene, 
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thin  Mifs  Lee,  The  memories  of  few  are  imprefled  with 
more  than  the  outlines  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
while  the  moft  trifling  and  minute  events  of  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  letters. 

Our  author  has  befide  encountered  another  misfortune  in 
ihe  delineation  of  her  plan.  While  we  read  St.  Real,  though 
acquainted  with  the  fiftitioufnefs  of  his  incidents,  we  forcibly 
perceive,  that  Nero,  Agrippina,  and  Tigellinus,  had  they 
been  placed  in  his  fituations,  would  have  adled  and  fpoke  ex- 
aflly  as  he  has  reprefented  them.  But  in  Mifs  Lee,  truth  and 
falfehood,  virtue  and  vice,  are  confounded  with  a  matter’s 
hand.  We  can  fcarcely  dlillnguitti,  in  her  narrative,  the  cold, 
blooded,  and  murderous  Earl  of  Leicetter,  from  the  inge¬ 
nuous,  the  manly,  and  engaging  Eflex ;  and  even  the  detefted 
Somerfet  appears,  at  leatt  for  a  time,  agreeable  and  virtuous. 
Nor  can  we,  by  any  means,  approve  of  the  inclination  Mifs 
Lee  difplays  to  blacken  and  calumniate  the  charafter  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  She  had  undoubtedly  her  faults,  her  foibles,  and  her 
vices ;  but  a  more  comprchenfive  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
more  confummate  ftatefman,  a  greater  genius  in  the  fcience 
of  politics,  never  exifted.  And  this  country  is  indebted  to 
her  in  the  mott  lafting  obligations.  Hume  has  difeovered  the 
rue  fecret  of  her  charadfer,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  if  we 
vould  form  an  ettimate  of  her  merits,  we  mutt  think  of  her 
bul,  and  forget  her  fex.  cl 

From  the  particular  defign  of  the  prefent  novel,  we  turn 
0  the  general  merits  of  our  author.  To  whatever  they 
mount,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  gift  of  Nature,  and  not 
f  art.  She  is  unhappy,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  invention  of 
r  incidents ;  and  flie  is  the  furtheft  in  the  world  from  (kill 
lid  effeett  in  arranging  them.  The  feenes,  for  example,  to 
%hich  we  have  alluded,  in  the  houfe  of  Lord  Burleigh,  are, 
HI  themfelves,  ttriking  and  pitiable  in  the  extreme ;  but  they 
huddled  with  fo  much  indittin6lnefs,  as  to  deprive  them  of 
tf  their  operation  on  our  feelings.  Incapable  of  giving  pro- 
r  fcope  and  energy  to  Angle  misfortunes,  our  author  has 
3pcd  up  calamity  on  calamity  with  a  laviftinefs  hitherto  un- 
ualled.  Her  ftile  is  loofe,  uncultivated,  and  ungrammatical, 
cllipfes,  in  particular,  are  to  the  laft  degree  violent  and 
^ouih.  And  fo  much  of  alloy  has  Mifs  Lee,  even  in  her 
ppielt  efforts,  that  the  feene  w^e  have  extradfed,  between 
imor  and  Elizabeth,  has  blended,  in  the  moft  extraordinary 
enus  de  all  the  exquifite  touches  of  the  pathetic  with  the 

•er  has  and  moft  abfurd  imitation  of  inadncfs  we  have  ever 

I  not  mean,  how'cver^  by  the  freedom  of  thefe  ftric- 
to  imply,  chat  Mifs  Lee  has  no  merit,  and  defer ves  to 
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be  ranked  with  the  pooreft  fcribblefs  in  Grub-Street.  We 
think  her,  indeed,  "much  inferior  to  a  Burney  and  a  Brooke, 
female  writers  who  have  figured  fo  honourably  in  the  ftile  of 
romance.  To  fpcak  as  critics,  we  think  her  reputation  fdme- 
what  greater  than  her  juft  pretcnfions ;  though,  fo  far  as  it  is 
produdlive  of  emolument  to  herfelf,  we  are  by  no  means  de- 
firous  to  detract  from  it.  But  we  can  honeftly  aferibe  to  her 
a  confiderable  degree  of  feeling  and  fenfibility,  and  no  mean 
efforts  in  the  ftile'of  the  pathetic.  While  thefe  qualities  arc 
valuable,  and  while  novels  continue  to  be  a  commodity  in  fo 
great  requeft,  we  cannot  wilh  to  fee  the  public' better  Icrvcd, 
upon  ordinary  occafionsy  than  by  the  author  of  the  Recefs. 
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E  noticed  the  firft  edition  of  this  humorous  and  aerf- 
monious  publication,  in  our  Review  of  April  1784.  It 
now  appears  with  fome  alterations,  and  many  additions.  The 
novelties  in  this  edition  are  chiefly  the  dedication  to  Sir  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  the  lines  on  Mr.  Dundas  in  No.  3,  all  the  latter  pait 
of  No.  8,  from  the  verfe 

.  “  With  the  Queen’s  leave,  your  Warren’s  ivory  bed 

The  verfes,  &c.  on  the  Hoiife  of  Commons*  clock,  in  No. 
9,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  concluding  numbers. 

That  the  fcourgeof  the  writer,  orw’ritcrsof  this  publication 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  feverity,  will  appear  from  the  folljowing 
charadlcr  of  Mr.  Dundas. 

*  - *  Whofe  exalted  foul 

No  bonds  of  vulgar  prejudice  controul. 

Of  (hame  unconfeious  in  his  bold  career, 
llcfpurns  that  hoiiour,  which  the  weak  revere 
Ter  true  to  public  virtue’s  patriot  plan. 

He  loves  the  minifler  and  not  the  man  \ 

Alike,  the  advocate  of  North  and  wit, 

I'he  friend  of  Shelburn,  and  the  guide  of  Pitt. 

His  ready  tongue,  with  fophiflries  at  will, 

Can  fay,  unfay,  and  ,be  confiltcnt  flill ; 

'I'his  day  can  centure,  and  the  next  retrafl. 

In  fpeech  extol,  and  lligmatizein  ad  ;  - 

Turn  and  re  turn  ;  whole  hours  at  Haftings  bawiV 

Defend,  praife,  thank,  affront  him,  and  recai. 

By  oppofition  he  his  king  (hall  court ! 

And  damn  the  people’s  caufe  by  his  fupport, 

1  le  like  fome  angel,  ftnt  to  fcourge  mankind, 

Shall  deal  forth  plagues,— iu  charity  defign’d.  ' 
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•  The  Weft  he  would  have  ftarv’d  ;  yet,  ever  good. 

But  meant  to  fave  th'  efFufion  of  her  blood  : 

And  if,  from  fearo  of  hiscontroul  releas’d 
He  loofes  rapine  now,  to  fpoil  the  Eaft; 

’Tis  but  to  fire  another  Sykes  to  plan 
Some  new  ftarvation-feheme  for  Hindoftan; 

Secure,  to  make  her  flourifh,  as  before. 

More  populous,  by  lofing  myriads  more/ 

f 

The  additions  to  No.  8  are  upon  India  matters  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haftings,  the  Tea-a£l,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Steele.  In 
,the  lines  where  the  breakfalls  of  the  prefent  age,  and.thofe  of 
our,  Saxon  anceftors,  are  contrafted,  and  the  efFe£ls  they-  are 
fuppofed.to  produce  enumerated,  there  is  much  good  writing 
and  keen,  fatire.  Mr.  Pitt’s  breakfaft  with  Mr.  Steele,  at 
Brighthelmftone,  isjikewifea  delicate  morfel  for  the  fatirical 
appetite.  In  the  13th  Number,  Merlin  being  afked,  why  he 
bbferves  fo  cautious  a  filence  with  regard  to  the  oppolition  fide 
.of.,the  houfe.?  falls  into  a  violent  paflion ;  and,  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  fpeak,  at  laft, exclaims, Tatterdemalions^ 
‘‘  fcald-miferables,  rafcals.and  ,ra(call ions, .buffoons,  depen- 

dpts,  parafites,  toad-eaters,  knaves,  (harpers,  black-legs, 
‘‘  palmers,  coggers,  cheaters,”. &c.  &c. 

I'hus  obliquely  informing  us,  that  the  foie  merit  of  the  mini- 
Aerial  writers,  cpnfifts  in  calling  namesi  in  abufe,  without 
wit  or  poignancy.  The  14th  number  is  dedicated  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of, the  education  and  «^-learning  of  Mr.  Rolle.  A  co¬ 
lumn  is  fuppofed  to  be  erefted  on  the  fpot  where  he  went  to 

ifchool.  -  -  -  —  .  _ _ 

**•*••• 

//i  - .  ■  On  this  hallow’d  land;  * 

A’  column,  public  monument,  lhall  Hand  :  * 

And  many  a  bard  around  the  fculp'tur’d  bafe. 

In  many  a  language  his  renown  fhall  trace  ; 

In  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  in  Greek  : 

That  all,  whofe  curious  fearch  this  fpot  (hall  feek. 

May  read,  and  reading  tell,  at  home  return’d. 

How  much  great  Rolle  was  flogg’d,  how  little  learn’d.’ 

i  .  ^  t  "  •  ‘ 

The  inferiptions  are  next  produced  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  j  all  tending  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  hero  of  the 
Rolliad.  . 

Such  are  the  novelties  of  this  edition,  which  are  equal  to 

any,  thing,  in  the  firft - the  wit  flows  as  eafily  and  abundantly, 

and  the  proportion  of  acid  is  by  no  means  leflened. 
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Art,  XIII*  The  forts  of  the  Comtr.iff oners  affoiftted  to  examine  y  tak^y 
and fate  the  Public  Accounts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  frefented  to  his  Majeflyy 
and  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  nvitb  jhe  Appendixes  copipleie,  Py 
John  Lancy  Secretary  to  the  CommiJJioners,  Volume  the  Second,  ^to. 
il.  IS.  Boards.  Cadell,  1785, 


HESE  Reports  had  been  publiflied  before,  each  feperately, 
as.  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners,  though 
certainly  not  with  fuch  authenticity  and  correftnefs  as  they 
pofTefs  in  the  prefent  form.  This  volume  contains  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  reports.  Of  the  fi:ft  four 
of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the  inftitution  of  the  commiffion  of 
accounts,  and  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  reports  of  the 
commiflioners  in  general,  we  have  already  given  an  account 
in  our  Review  for  April,  1784.  What  remains' for  us  to  do, 
is  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  drift  or  obje£l  of  the  twelfth 
report,  which  concludes  the  volume  before  us. 

This  report  relates  to  the  manner  of  palling  the  accounts  of 
the  treafuref  of  the  ordnance,  in  the  office  of  the  auditors  of 
the  impreft.  It  was  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  upon  the  9th 
of  June,  and  to  both  houfes  of  parlianient  upon  the  iithof 
June,  1784. 

The  office  of  ordnance  is  governed  by  a  maftcr-gerieral, 
and  a  board  uuder  him,  all  appointed  by  feparate  letters  patent. 
The  board  confifts  of  five  principal  officers ;  the  lieutenant 
general,  the  furveyor  general,  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
the  ftore-keeper,  and  clerk  of  the  deliveries ;  any  three  of  whom 
form  a  board.  The  duty  of  thefe  officers,  both  colleftively  as 
a  board,  and  in  their  feperate  capacities,  being  defcribed,  the 
commiflioners  proceed  to  inquire  by  what  general  rules  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ordnance  is  cpndu(^ed  in  the  feveral  depart¬ 
ments. 

Among  other  obfervations,  tending  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
fuch  regulations  as  may  form  a  fyftem  of  ^economy,  whether 
of  receipt  or  expenditure  in  the  ordnance  c’epartment,  the 
commilfioners  declare,  that  it  appears  from  this  inquiry, 

*  That  the  auditor  of  the  impreft  is  employed  upon  the  ord¬ 
nance,  as  upon  the  navy  and  other  accounts  that  have  been  before 
us,  in  little  more  than  comparing  different  entries  of  the  fame  fums, 
and  examining  the  formality  of  vouchers,  and  the  accuracy  of  com¬ 
putations  and  caftings  :  thofe  circumftances  of  the  account  in  which 
the  iniereft  of  the  nation  is  the  moft  materially  concerned,  the  terms 
of  the  contraft,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  execution,  are  not  within  his 
leach ;  the  board  of  ordnance  alone  areintrufted  to  decide  upon  them, 
^nd  upon  the  authority  of  the  figtiature  of  the  board  officers  he  ad- 
fuits  the  vpueher  for  e^fpenditure  to  be  p:ue  in  cyery  circumftance, 
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except  in  thofe  which,  being  confidcrcd  as  the  leaft  important,  arc 
ufually  committed  to  the  care  of  inferior  clerks,’ 

The  commiflioners  have  not  been  able,  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  public  accounts 
are  audited  in  this  office,  to  difeover,  from  thofe  which  have 
hitherto  come  under  their  confidcration,  any  folid  advantage 
<lerived  to  the  public,  from  the  examination  given  to  them  by 
the  auditor  of  the  impreft ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  they  have 
fuggefted  the  propriety  of  exempting  them  from  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  the  urgent  neceffity  of  relieving  the  nation  from  fo 
heavy,  and  to  all  appearance  fo  unneceflTary  an  expence. 

In  conclufion,  the  commiffioners  lay  before  i\\c  public  the 
following  important  information, 

*  The  office  before  us  is  an  office  of  control ;  it  is  inftituted  as  a 
check  upon  the  public  accounts :  the  allowance  of  the  auditor  being 
fieceflary  to  every  article  both  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  th^ 
Hate  of  the  account,  as  between  the  public  and  the  accountant,  muft 
continue  unknown  until  the  balance  is  afeertained  by  the  auditor  at  the 
completion  of  his  examination ;  and  conlcquently,  that  balance,  how¬ 
ever  great  it  may  be^  if  in  favour  of  the  public,  remains  with  the  ac- 
ountant;  if  in  favour  of  the  accountant,  remains  with  the  public, 
until  that  period.  Hence  it  may  be  the  intereft  of  the  accountant  to 
purchafe,  at  a  high  price,  either  delay  or  expedition  in  paffing  his 
accounts  ;  and,  fhould  an  officer  be  corrupt,  the  permiffion  to  receive 
fees  and  gratuities  is  an  obvious  method  to  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  payment  of  fees  and  gratuities  by,  the 
perfon  aocounnng,  however  confined  by  ufage  as  to  the  quantum,  is 
a  mode  ill  adapted  to  the  conHitution  of  this  office,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  bufineis  there  tranfafted. 

*  We  do  not  fay,  or  mean  to  infinuate,  that  we  have  difeovered  any 
inftance  of  fuch  abufe  in  this  office;  but  the  mode  is  open  to  it ;  and 
a  wife  government  does  not  wait  for  the  mifehief ;  it  guards,  as  far 
^  human  prudence  can  guard,  againil  the  poffibility  of  the  evil :  it 
prevents  or  removes  the  temptatiou. 

‘  But  there  is  anotlicr,  and  Hill  more  weighty  reafon  for  a  reform  ia 
the  mode  of  defraying  the  expcnces  of  this  office. 

‘  The  fervice  of  the  prefiding  officer  bears  no  proportion  to  the  mag« 
uitttde  of  his  profits.  A  deputy  auditor  tells  us,  in  his  examination 
annexed  to  our  eighth  report,  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  office  is 
tranfafted  by  the  deputy  and  clerks;  from  the  year  1745 
year  1781,  that  is  for  thirty-fix  years,  he  did  not  recoil^  that  the 
principal  ever  executed  any  part  of  it :  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  a 
perfed  finecure.  The  bufinefs  of  the  office  is  of  the  fame  kind  now 
It  was  then ;  the  quantity  is  increafed  ;  and  that  increale  requires  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  clerks :  but  it  does  not  make  the  interven- 
fion  of  the  principal  officer  more  neceffary  ;  the  whole  of  the  bufinefi 
is  properly  the  labour  of  clerks  only  ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  pre- 
fent  auditors  have  paid  an  attention  beyond  their  prcdeceffors,  by 
fpguiating  their  officesi  accelerating  the  public  accouats,  and  bringing 
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up  the  arrears ;  yet  (hould  men  lefs  adlive  hereafter  fill  thefe.  fiations, 
they  may  again  fink  into  finecures,  and  exceflivc  itipends  be  paid  every 
year  to  officers  unprofitable  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1782,  one  of 
thefe  officers  received  net  fixteen  thoufai^  five  hundred  and  fixty-five 
j pounds  eight  (hillings  and  eight  pence  ;  the  other,  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  five  (hillings,  and  eleven  pence :  in 
the  year  1783,  the  one  received  net  fixteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  four  (hillings ;  the  other,  fixteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  feventy-three  pounds  three  (liillings  and  (bur-pence. 

*  The  public  cannot  afibrd  to  maintain  officers  of  any  defcriptlon  at 
fuch  an  expence.  I’his  nation  is  in  debt  above  two  hundred  and 
thirty  millions :  it  raifes  every  year,  to  pay  the  intereft  and  charges 
attending  that  debt,  above  eight  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds;  of  which  above,  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  poundr, 
the  bank  fee  alone,  is  to  be  paid  every  year  to  thefe  officers,  for  bu- 
iinefa  from  whence  the  public  derive  no  benefit :  and,  (hould  additions 
be  made  this  year  to  the  public  debt,  unlefs  the  legiflature  will  inter- 
pofe  their  authority,  thc(b  fees  of  office. will  have  their  addition  like- 
wife  ;  the  profits  of  the  auditors  of  the  impreft  rife  in  proportion  to 
.the  increafe  of  the  public  diftrefs.  Upon ‘thefe  reafons  we  ground  our 
opinion,  that  the  public  good  requires  that  all  fees  and  gratutles,  in 
the  office  of  the  auditors  .of  the  impreft,  (hould  be  forthwith  abolifhed  ; 
that  the  profits  of  the  auditors  themfelvcs  (hould  be  reduced  to  a  reafon- 
able  (landard  and  that  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the  faid  office  (hould 
l)e  paid,  by,the,public,  a  ceitain  fixed  annual  falary,  in  proportion  to 
his  lahk  and  employment,  in  lieu  of  all  (hlaries,  fees,  and  gratuities 
\v  hatlccver :  and  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  Hated 
3n  our  laft  report,  feeing  no  reafon  to  depart  from  it,  that  no  right  is 
veiled  in  the  auditor,,  either  by  the  letters  patent  by  which  he  holds 
his  office,  or  by  ufage,..  that  can  be  oppofed  to  this  reduftion  and 
regulation.’ 

’  The  gentlemen,  who  have  adled  in  this  revived  commiffion  of 
public  accounts,  unite  great  application  and  talents  for  bufinefs, 
with  public  fpirit,  political  knowledge  and  invention  ;  and  a 
very  pleafing  and  correft  manner  of  writing.  The  com- 
milfioners  of  public  accounts  are  the  moft  zealous,  diligent, 
and’ efficient  of  all  our  reformers. 

In  the  papers  that  form  the  appendix,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  volume,  the  fadls  that  the  commilfioners  allude 
to,  and  on  which  they  ground  their  realbnings,  are  recorded, 
and  properly  authenticated.  , 

ii^>-  - - -  ■  ■  I  I  ■  .1  ■■■  II  ■  ipi.  11  — 

Art.  XIV.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Landed^  trading,  and  Funded  Interefs 
cf  England^  on  the  frejent  State  of  Public  AJ'airs.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
btockdale.  London,  1786. 

•T^HIS  publication,  which  feems  to  have  been  written  under 
the  moft  ferious  imprelfions  of  the  prefent  dangerous,  and 
ncw>  and  unprecedented  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  contains 
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a  new  f\ftem  of  political  oeconomy.  It  propofes  a  new  ajd 
improved  reprelcntatipn  of  the  commoiiii  or  people  oi  /iig- 
land;  a  new  mode  of  defence;  a  new  metho4  of  raifing.a 
revenue  for  anfweriiig.  all  the  public  exigencies.  Our  author, 
though  rather  defponding,  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius  .vtnd 
obfervation,  and  many  of  his  hints  are  worthy  of’ attention, 
'The  whole  amognt  of  our  actual  currency,  about  twenty 
millions  fterling,  .as  it  flowed  into  this  counti  y  through  num- 
berkfs  pafliges  and  exchanges,  is  equally  liable,  to  be  carried 
away,  if  the,  due  caufes  (hall  aA  towards  that  end.  We  owe,  at 
home  and  abroad,  between,  two  hundred  and  feventy,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions.  About  feventy  .millions^ of  this 
fum,  it  is  calculated,  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  othercoun- 
tries  ;  and  this  certainly  furpafles,  by  a  very  great  number  of 
minions,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  ca(h  in  the  kingdom. 
The  intereft  due  for  this,  would  be  about  two  millions  four 
hundred  thoiifand  pounds  ;  and  this  we  have  no  means  of  fur- 
njftiing,  .fays  our  author,  except  by  the  furplus  of  our  trade, 
including  our  intercourfe  with  .the  other  parts  or  connedlions  of 
the  Brjtlfli  empire.  The  circumftances  of  cup  foreign  debt, 
fays  he,  lb  far  exceeding  our  .clomeltic  .flock  of  coin,  of  our 
national  put-goings,  having  of  late  years  tprodigiouily  furpafled 
our  total  income,  of  our  great  and  exhaufting  remittances, 
annually  made,  and  making  to  other  countries,  and  of  the 
burthened  and  encumbered  flute  of  our  trade.  Thefe  circum¬ 
ftances  excite,  with  refpeit  to  our  .circulation,  and  the  ba*- 
lance  of  trade,  the  moft  alarming  apprehenfions  in  the  breaft: 
of  every  confidcrate  man.  --  — 

'  Opportunity  however  begets  events.  The  Hate  of  Holland  is  now 
perhaps  weak  compared  .with  the  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  is  it  ne^ 
verthelefs  ‘abfolutely  impoflible  that  the  Dutch,  fo  exceedingly  our  cre^ 
dito’rs,  Ihould  in  a'tinie  of  totiil  diibrdev  and  diftradlion  come  one  day 
and  demand  our  lands  and  pollcffions,  our  country  itfelf,  in  difeharge  of 
the  debts  due  and  unpaid  to  them  ;  or  that  fame  other  neighbours  cr 
nations  might  in  fuch  a  conjundure  prefs  hard  upon  us  ?,  May  Dover 
never  become  a  compenfation  for  Calais,  or  Portfmouth  for  Gibraltar  ! 
Who  can  fo  far  look  into  fate  and  futurity  as  to  foretel  the  utmoft  end 
and  confequehces  of  certain  caufes  row'  exilting  in  our  ftate ;  unlefs 
they  fhall  be  obviated  and  prevented  in  due  time  and  by  the  proper 
means  ?  Enough  however  has  been  faid  on  this  head  :  Let  us  drop  the 
Curtain  on  a  lubjeft,  of  which  the  writer  cannot  diicourfe  or  coniider 
without  the  greateft  awe  and  concern.’ 

Our  author,  after  exhibiting  this  melancholy  view,  pro- 
ofes  certain  means  for  retrieving  our  dangerous  fituation.  In 
he  firft  place,  he  recommends  a  general,  equal,  and  real  re- 
•refentation  of  the  people.  Thus,  furnilbed  with  the  utmofl: 
|Wi((ioin  and  integrity  in  council,  unitv^d  to  the  extreme  autho¬ 
rity 
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rity  over  the  whole  and  all  the  feparate  parts  of  it,  he  next 
propofcs,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  ceconomical  fyftem  of  nath 
onal  ftrcngth  and  defence,  an  univerfal  national  militia* 

‘  I  mean,  fays  he,  one  officered,  armed,  trained,  marfhalled,  maintain, 
cdby  ourrelves,diftingui(hed  only  by  their  common  drefs,  together  with 
fome  flight  regimental  mark  ;  and  confifting  of  all  the  fenfible  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  fhould  voluntarily  offer  to  take  part  in  fuch  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  defirable  eflablifhment  ;  a  meafure  entirely  concurring 
and  coincident  with  the  preceding  one  of  a  general  reprefentation. 
This  ifland  might  perhaps  afford  and  furnifh  near  a  million  of  fuch 
foldiers.  What  a  power  would  here  be  ! 

‘  Prepared  and  provided  in  this  manner,  we  might  withftand  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  world  ;  although  our  neighbouring  feas  and  ports  were 
laid  open.  Such  a  body  would,  at  the  fame  time,  not  be  defirous  of 
difplaying  their  knight- errantry  abroad,  nor  enable  or  encourage  ambi. 
tious  men  to  a£l  that  wild  and  deilruOive  part.  Fortunate  the  nation, 
happy  the  people,  who  fhall  be  fo  fecured  and  defended  !  The  cxpences 
would  likewife  be  comparatively  moderate.  Every  man  would,  as  it  were, 
go  from  his  own  abode,  his  houfe,  his  (hop  to  the  place  of  exercifej 
and  that  being  over,  return  thither  again.  Such  an  inftitution  would 
befides  infure  domeftic  peace,  order  and  good  government ;  for  thefe 
bleffings  are  both  the  true  interefl  and  the  real  defire  of  the  public,  of 
the  many  and  multitude  ;  but  it  is  the  diftrefs  and  defperation  of  a  few 
low,  or  the  rapacioufnefs  and  ambiton  of  a  few  high  men,  which  fo 
much  difturb  and  difquiet  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  volunteers  of 
Ireland  are  a  pregnant  proof  on  this  fubjedl :  Never  were  the  laws  of 
that  country  fo  duly  and  regularly  executed,  as  by  their  means.  They 
Jiave  on  this  head  done  a  credit  to  themfelves,  to  their  country,  to  their 
inflitution,  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty,,  on  which  they  were  elU- 
bliflied. 

*  Why,  however,  (hould  we  then  doubt  as  much  of  our  own  coun- 
trymenof  England?  A  due  encouragement  of  government  might  foon 
raife  numerous  armies  on  thefe  grounds,  who  would  prove  an  invin¬ 
cible  defence  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  that  fo  favoured  and  con¬ 
fided  in  them.  How  little,  neverthelefs,  are  fome  ftations  of  men 
made  acquainted  with  their  true  interefl,  being  commonly  inflrudled 
to  look  withjealoufyon  all,  except  on  a  few  lurrounding  fycophants 
and  flatterers ;  who  are  perhaps  the  very  perfons,  of  whole  felfifli  and 
defigning  counfcis  they  have  the  moft  real  reafon  to  beware  ! 

•  Should,  at  a  time  of  general  diflradlion  and  confufion,  a  foreign 
enemy  land  in  our  ifland  ;  what  a  tempting  prize  for  a  rapacious  plun¬ 
derer,  or  a  vain-glorious  conqueror,  would  the  city  of  London  be, 
with  all  its  prodigious  extent  and  neighbourhood  !  It  is  fituated  not  far  I 
from  our  coafl  :  Its  immenfe  multitude  would  be  its  weaknefs :  Thefe 
would  be  as  helplefs  and  defencelefs  as  a  flock  of  (heep,  con  filling  of 
the  fame  number  ;  I  mean  in  their  prefent  Hate ;  but  let  them  be  armed 
and  prepared  according  to  the  plan  propofed  j  when  they  would  be¬ 
come  aiecurity  and  proteftion  for  themfelves,  for  the  royal  perfon  and 
family,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  May  fuch  a  day  of  trial  never  be 
iiecn  or  known !  but  the  misfortunes  follow  ing  upon  it  w'ill  be  our  o\\o 
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fault,  if  it  (hould,  and  if  this  al mod  fure  means  of  felf-defencc  (hall 
have  been  ncgled\ed.  Thus,  however,  (hould  we  unite  wifdom,  inte¬ 
grity,  authority  and  ftrength  ;  hav^  reafon  to  fear  neither  foreign  foes 
or  domertic  difturbances  ;  but  our  country  be  able  to  fupport  itfclf 
againll  all  probable,  or,  under  Heaven,  almoft  poffiblc,  dangers  or 
events  of  violence  ’ 

Proper  and  efFe<Sfual  means  being  neceflary  to  be  purfued^ 
refpecling  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  ebb  or 
reflux  of  our  treafure,  our  author  propofes  to  make 

*  Great  Britain  one  total,  entire,  free  port,  with  full  and  perfeft 
liberty  of  exportation  and  importation,  without  exception,  without 
reflridion,  without  cuflom-houfe  duties  on  one  hand,  or  drawbacks 
or  bounties  on  the  other ;  to  extend  likevvife  the  fame  privilege  and 
indulgence  to  all  our  different,  dependent  dominions  ;  to  our  fettle- 
ments  in  Africa,  to  the  province  of  Canada  and  our  Wed-Indian 
iflands,  together  with  every  other  part  or  place  now  belonging  to  us, 
and  not  confined  by  cxclufive  grants  or  charters  j  as  likewife,  to  en¬ 
deavour  by  our  example  and  precedent  to  lead  Ireland  into  the  fame 
meafure  on  whole  fide  however  we  Ihould  in  this  cafe  probably  find 
not  the  lead  difficulty  or  hefitation.  Such  is  then  the  plan  prefumed 
to  be  thrown  out  for  general  con  fide  ration. 

‘  Our  prefent  fyftem  is  in  a  manner  compofed  of  inconfiftenciejs,  of 
contradictory  regulations,  of  duties  and  drawbacks,  obltacles  and 
encouragements,  impofuions  and  allowances,  prohibitions  and  mono¬ 
polies,  every  one  of  them  mutually  clafhing  with  each  other,  but 
all  concurring  to  the  univerfal  detriment  and  difadvantage  of  the 
whole  ;  Whereas,  in  the  cafe  mentioned,  commerce  would  take  its 
natural  courfeand  find  Its  readied  vent ;  every  means  and  opportunity 
of  tradip  would  be  open  ;  our  intercourfe  with  other  nations  and  that 
of  other  nations  with  us  be  increafed  ;  our  navigation  be  delivered 
from  numberlefs  incumbrances  and  impediments ;  our  country  pro¬ 
bably  become  the  warehoufe  of  the  world,  and  our  merchants  be 
employed  as  the  common  carriers  for  the  rell  of  mankind. 

‘  How  would  likewife  our  colonies,  lettlements  or  provinces,  be 
enriched^  ^nd  pour  their  treafures  into  England,  as,  1  fay,  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  and  place  of  empire  ?  While  we  (hall  fo  remain,  we  mull 
for  our  own  circle  of  government,  be  the  center  of  arts,  fciences, 
improvement  and  preferment ;  of  pleafure,  profit  and  ambition  ; 
which,  circumftances,  and  others  of  the  fame  fort,  will  irrefilbbly  draw 
kither  the  inhabitants,  and  with  them  the  riches,  gold,  filver,  and 
produce  of  our  dependencies  or  connedions.  The  proprietors 
themfelves  would,  with  the  propofed  liberty,  willingly  and  fpontane- 
oully  bring  or  fend  to  us  in  a  moft  abundant  manner  thofe  valuable 
objeds,  inilead  of  a  fm^Il  part  of  them  being  fnatched  through  re- 
.^^■ainis,  murmurs,  and  dilcontents,  by  the  difgufting  hand  of  the 
^•gatherer.  Such  is  the  regular  and  conllant  courfe  of  nature : 
The  trade  winds  do  not  more  furely  blow  from  their  refpedi  /e  points, 
nor  rivers  run  into  the  ocean,  or  the  needle  tend  towards  the  pole, 
Aan  thele  other  circumftances  happen  and  take  place  in  their  due  order. 
W^Pbre^ve  former  by  experiences  and  karn  the  rules^of  them 

from 
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*  from  reafon  ;  ’  but  thefe  latter  proceed  from  human  paflions  and  in. 

•  clinations,  from  motives  and  principles  pafiing  in  our  own  breafts : 
We  feel  the  caufes  within  ourfelves,  as  well  as  fee  the  confequences 

'‘without.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  to’ doubt  of  the  event,  pro- 
“'vided  we  will  purfue  the*  proper  means  to  produce  fuch  moil  defira- 
ble  and  beneficial  cfFeds. 

‘  If  Saint  Eullatia,  with  every  other  place  comparatively  infignifi. 
cant  of  itfelf,  does  fo  proiper  and  fiourifh,  and  return  fuch  profits  to 
its  principals  by  a  free  trade,  what  might  with  that  advantage  be 
expedcd  from  our  own  many  fine  iflands,  *and  efpecially  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  fituated  as’lt  is  with  refpedl  to  the’gulph  of  Mexico  and  the 
•Spanifli  main  !  'One  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  now’ palled  fince 
'our  conqueft  of  this  valuable ‘pofleirion*; 'but  W'h at  moll  plentiful 
dreams  of  treafure  would,  during  that  period,  have  flowed  and  rolled, 
as  it  were,  Trom  thence  ihfo'our  'country,  if  the  inhabitants  thereof 
had’themfelv^cs  been  allowed  tKe  liberty  to  acquire  it  t  Some  of  thefe 
•iflands ’nev^rthelefs- are  now  faid'grievoufly  to  complain  of  the  re- 
ftraints  laid  upon  their  'iritercourfe  with  the  American  continent : 
Let  us  then  ‘particularly  bei\  are  of  driving  dr  inducing  them  to  look 
towards  that  example  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  but  a  poor  remedy  or 
refource  for  iis  only  to  exclaim  againft  rebellion  and  ingratitude, 
when  wx  might  by  a  due  indulgence,  advantageous  to  ourfelves,  as 
well  as  to  them,  have  fofcllalled  the  evil. 

‘  If  the  prodent  policy  here  recommended  had  prevailed  before 
threlaftw’ar;  I  fay,  if  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  almoft  immenie 
continent  of  North  America,  then  belonging  to  us,  our  Well  Indian 
iflands,  our  .African  fettlements,  our  Eaft- Indian  territories,  our  South, - 
Sea  pretentions,  together  with  the  fell  of  our  empire,  connexions 
or  dependencies,  had  all  enjoyed  a  perfedly  free  trafic,  both  among 
Ihenifelvcs  and  with  every  other  nation  ;  for  what  a  large  part  mull 
we  have  fhared  in  the  trade,  navigation,  power  and  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  in  thoie  great  purfuits  of  human  interell  and  ambi¬ 
tion  !  How  does  the  very  idfea  llrike  and  flatter  the  imagination  of  an 
Englifliman  !  That  time  however  is  now  ho  more :  Let  us  therefore 
turn  our  backs  on  fo  mortifying  a  remembrance  and  refleftion  ;  but 
let  us  ncverthelefs  purfue  the  lame  objedi,  and  proceed  towards  that 
point  fo  far  as  we  are  able :  Much  yet  remains  within  our  reach 
and  command,  if  we  fhall  hot  be  deficient  to  ourfelves,  although 
the  occafion  is  perhaps  prefling  and  urgent. 

‘  This  meafure  will  likevvife  immediately  put  an  end  to  fmuggling 
hy  an  inftant  efTe£l,  as  the  light  of  the  lun  drives  away  darkncis. 
It  will  convert  the  contraband  trader  into  a  fair  and  lawful  merchant. 
This  point  is  fo  evident  in  itfelf  as  to  allow  no  room  for  argument 
or  enlargement  on  the  fubjedl.’ 

As  our  culloms,  however,  would  in  this  cafe  be  ‘  of  courfe  (hi- 
carded,  the  next  quellion  will  be,  how  we  are  to  fupply  their  place, 
and  to  raifeour  revenue  without  them  ?  to  which  I  anfvver,  by  inland 
taxes  and  duties.  The  writer  will  not  here  go  into  a  long  difeourfe 
concerning  the  nature  of  taxation  ;  butth^  latter  are  well  underlboi 
to  be  lefs  expenfive  in  the  colle6lion,  lefs  liable  to  fraud,  more  pr<)* 
dudivc,  and  more  capable  of  being  extended,  than  the  former :  )  3- 
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rious  articles  freed  from  the  cuftoms,  will  fo  be  the  better  fubjefted  to 
thcexcife :  The  experience  of  the  prelent  . times,  our  Hamps,  licences 
and  other  proceedings,  fully  confirm  thefe  opinions  :  Whatever  our 
wealth  and  abilities  may  at  the  bottom  be,  and  (hall  on  a  continua¬ 
tion  prove  ;  whether  we  really  abound  in  riches,  or  are  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy ;  we  can  in  either  cafe,  and  all  things  confidered,  col¬ 
lect  by  theie  means  a  larger  national  income  than  by  any  other,’ 

The  two  grand  objects  our  author  has  in  view  arc,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  public  independence,  and  yet  to  difeharge  as  much  as 
pojfble  of  what  is  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  ftate.  He  is  clearly 
ot  opinion,  that  taxes  fliould  have  certain  bounds;  even  the 
public  creditors  fliould  be  obliged  to  accept  of  a  compromife 
for  their  debts  ;  left  the  funds,  both  principal  and  intereft,  fliould 
be  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in  one  common  ruin  with  the  country. 
Sa/us  popuH  fuprema  lex. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  national  defence,  the  author  of  this  Im¬ 
portant  publication  advifes,  and  (hews  how,  to  keep  up  a  con-* 
fiant  friendfliip  with  Ireland.  And,  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
he  fays, 

•  We  are  threatened  with  circumftances,  that  bid  fair  to  try  our 
very  nearefi  and  firmed  connedions ;  the  firll  among  which  may 
without  exception  be  reckoned  North  Britain.  I  will  not  go  into  a 
general  difeourfe  of  the  original  reafons  for  or  againll  the  union ;  but 
it  evidently  cannot  now  be  diffolved  without  the  greatell  difadvantage 
to  England,  and  efpecially  in  any  time  of  particular  dillrefs  or  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  a  conjundure  of  which  kind  only  can  give  rife  or  effed  to  fuch 
an  event.  Should  this  effential  part  of  ourfelves  be  in  a  like  cafe  torn 
from  us,  and  perhaps  turned  to  enmity,  will  it  not  prove  as  it  were 
the  completion  of  our  evils  and  calamities  ?  Any  due  means  therefore 
of  cementing,  llrengthening  and  continuing  the  prefent  conjundiou 
between  the  two  countries,  cannot,  for  us  Englifhmen  in  particular, 
but  be  a  mod  defirable  and  advantageous,  as  well  as  mod  neceflary 
and  important  meafure. 

*  I'here  feems  then  to  be  no  more  fure  and  effeftual,  more  ea(y 
and  fit  method  of  compaffing  this  purpofe  fo  devoutly  on  all  fides,  to 
be  wilhed,  than  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  the  Scottilh  nobility 
into  the  Englilh  peerage  ;  than  to  unite  and  aflbeiate  fully  and  per- 
feflly  in  the  fame  privileges  the  fird  northern  with  the  fird  fouthern 
families  of  our  ifland.'  The  noble  objeds  of  this  propofition  feem 
at  prefent  to  be  fituated  in  a  peculiar  date  of  jealoufy  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  :  They  are  deprived  of  the  high  pre-eminence  which  they  once 
enjoyed,  of  condituting  wholly  the  legiflature  of  one  kingdom  ;  but 
are  neverthelefs  denied  admittance  into  that  of  another,  except  at  the 
precarious  will,  pleafure  and  humour  of  the  minider  for  the  time  being ; 
that  is  to  fay,  through  an  eledion  commonly  governed  and  influenced 

him.  It  need  not  to  be  obferved,  how  much  ambition  or  a  de. 
fire  of  power  and  fuperiority  operates  on  our  fpecies  in  general,  but 
certainly  not  lead  on  perlbns  didinguidied  by  their  birth  and  rank. 
Where  would  then  be  the  wonder,  fhould  men  fo  circumdanccd  en¬ 
tertain 
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tertain  fome  latent  defire  to  recover  the  former  privileges  of  their  an. 
ceftors,  or  endeavour  to  di/ToIve  the  intervening  obftacle,  whenever 
a  fair  opportunity  may  offer  itfelf  for  that  purpofe  ?  What  is  there 
more  than  a  ftatute  or  two  of  either  nation  in  the  way  ?  The  noble 
and  ancient  families  of  Scotland  have  a  very  great  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  country :  There  fubfifts  among  them,  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  feudal  tenures,  as  likewife  from  fome  local  caufesya  clan* 
fhip,  an  attachment  and  dependence  totally  unknown  to  os  in  Eng- 
land.  Should  however  any  thing  like  the  mcafure  now  prefumed  to 
be  hinted  at  take  place,  thefe  prevalent  paffions  and  inducements 
would  be  engaged  on  the  favourable  fide,  and  the  fame  honourable 
perfons  become  the  flrongell  links  in  the  chain  of  the  prefent  union. 
They  will  by  this  means  be  legiflators  of  a  more  extenlive  govern¬ 
ment  ;  will  prefide  over  the  fouthern,  as  well  as  the  northern  part 
of  our  ifland  ;  will  have  a  wider  field  for  their  power,  and  a  more 
confpicuous  feene  of  their  ambition  ;  but  when  do  fuch  caufes  not 
produce  their  due  effedts  in  brealls  compofed  of  human  materials  ? 

*  The  writer  is  led  to  thefe  obfervations,  not  only  by  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  matter,  but  by  a  circumllance  that  has  lately  happened, 
and  which  concerns  this  fubjedl.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was,  foon 
after  the  union,  created  by  Queen  Anne,  an  Englifh,  or  properly  a 
Britifh  duke,  by  the  title  of  Brandon.  This  incident  brought  before 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  a  new  point ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether  a  Britilh 
could  with  full  efFedl  be  engrafted  on  a  Scott* fh  peerage;  I  mean, 
whether  fuch  a  grant  would  confer  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  our  Houfe 
of  Peers.  However  any  impartial  and  unprejudiced  peri'on  may, 
on  confidering  the  cale,  now  wonder  at  fuch  a  doubt  or  queflion,  it 
was  ncverthelefs  then  oetermined  in  the  negative.  I  will  make  no 
further  rcfledlion  on  that  head,  than  to  remark  that  it  happened 
in  the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  eleven,  at  a  moft  critical  time 
with  relped  to  the  two  parties  of  whig  and  tory  ;  when  their  conten¬ 
tions  ran  exceedingly  high,  and  the  numbers  and  balance  were  among 
our  peers  very  nearly  equal  between  them.  This  refolation  however  pre¬ 
vented  any  more  Scotch  from  being  made  Britilh  peers  ;  until  lately, 
that  the  prefent  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1782,  again  renewed 
by  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  the  fame  queflion  concerning  his 
dukedom  of  Brandon ;  when  the  affair  took  a  contrary  turn,  and 
was  decided  in  favour  of  his  grace’s  claim.  It  may  appear  prefump- 
tuous  in  a  private  perfon  to  fignify  even  his  approbation  of  a  fentence 
given  by  fo  high  and  auguft  an  affembly,  as  our  upper  and  heredi¬ 
tary  Houfe  of  Legiflature  ;  but  the  waiter  cannot  refufe  himfelf  the 
fatisfaftion  to  fay,  in  the  iituation  of  a  difinterefted  Englifhman,  that 
this  latter  feems  a  moft  jull  judgment  in  itfelf,  as  likewife  w'ife  and 
prudent  with  regard  to  its  general  and  political  confequcnces  ;  which 
are  in  his  opinion  of  great  impor;ance.  The  crown  now  has  by 
that  determination  confcffedly  the  f^ull  and  free  prerogative  of  confer¬ 
ring  effeflualJy  Britifh  peerages  on  Scottifh  peers,  and  therefore  alfo 
the  means  fnd  opportunity  of  confirming,  llrengthening  and  im¬ 
proving  the  prefent  affociaiion  or  incorporation  between  thefe  two 
portions  of  our  nation/ 
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On  this  publication,  which  furpafles  in  genius,  and  en¬ 
larged  fyftematical  views,  moft  political  produdlons,  wc 
might  obferve,  that  the  ftilc  is  carelefs,  flovenly,  and  not 
always  perfedlly  grammatical,  did  not  the  dignity  oi  the  fenti- 
ments,  the  grandeur  of  the  delign,  and  the  boldnefs  and  no¬ 
velty  of  projeft  which  it  contains,  abforb  and  hide  all  minute 
literary  defects.  Some  parts  of  our  author’s  plans  appear  both 
ingenious  and  prafticable  ;  others,  though  noble,  and  in  theory 
captivating,  feem  not  fo  eafily  reducible  to  practice. 
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neous  publication  ;  nor  will  he  be  difappointed  in  his  expedla- 
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moft  cxtenfive  field.  Though  not  always  corredf,  though  fcl- 
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jeft.  He  communicates  to  it  that  warmth  and  ardour^  which 
Ipring  from  the  virtuous  and  liberal  enthufiafm  of  his  own 
mind  ;  and  often  leads  us,  by  the  allurement  of  his  manner, 
through  paffages  which  poffefs  no  other  merit  than  that  allure¬ 
ment. 

The  variety  of  entertainment  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  publication  will  be  beft  difeovered  by  the  following  table  of 
contents.  Introdudlion.  The  Ocean.  The  laft  Judg¬ 
ment.  Fire.  Sleep.  CEconomy.  Horace.  •  Confcience. 
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To  give  feme  idea  of  the  manner  in' which  thefe  eflays  are 
written,  •  we  {ball  prefent  our  readers  with  the  authors  (hort  Ipe- 
culation-on  c  W  age  :  they  will  find  in  it,*  if  we  nliftake  not, 
cafe,  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe. 

‘VIEILLESE. 
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‘  V  I  E  I  L  L  E  S  E. 

«  Qu*un  financier  concuflionrwire  vleilltfie  Si  perdc  toot  h  fea  dc  fom 
ipre  genic,  il  n Y  a  pns  dc  mal  a  ccla :  mais  figurez.vous  Newton  re« 
mm  bant  cn  cnfance,  &  n’ayant  plus  la  moindre  idee  des  rentes  (bbluiiei 
qu'il  a  decouvertes  ;  quelle  Humiliation  pour  la  nature  hoznaine  f 
•  La  vicillefie,  otant  aux  organes  leur  force  Sc  leor  refroit,^ change  da 
moins  en  mort  douce  8:  tranquilic,  ces  morts  doalooreufes  Sc  violentes, 
0^  la  Vie  luite  avec  effort  cbntie  la  deflra^on,  ou  la  lumiere  tremble, 
vacillCf  s’evapore  &  s’eteint. 

•  «  La  nature,  a  notre  infu,  fait  nous  refigner,  8e  noos  facilite  cepaflagc 
pandfs  gradations  lentes  &  iinp)erceptil>ies.  L'habitudede  vivre  cloig^ne 
fidee  de  la  fin  dc  fa  carricre  ;  on  y  touche,  &  Ton  croit  avoir  encore 
on  long  cfpacc  ^  parcourir.  L^efperance  mcnie  devient  plus  vivc  a  nic-* 
fare  que  le  terme  avancc.  Un  vieilWd  de  quarte-vingt  qoinze  ans 
oavre  la  gazette,  &  y  lit  qu’un  homme  a  vecu  cent  dix-huit  ans ;  il 
I  fe-flatte  d’un  fcmblable  privilege,  &  il  fe  confirme  dans  cette  idee,  eH 
I  hfanl,  porte  clofe,  Valmanach  des  centenains, 

I  *  Cependant,  fans  la  mort  qui,  douce  &  charitable,  vient  delivrer  le 
\  vieillard  de  la  progrefiion  inevitable  des  loir  du  mouvement,  il  Cc 
I  trouveroit  enfeveli  dans-  ion  propre  corps :  lea  canaux  qui  s’obftruenf, 
les  fiuidesqui  s^epaifTifTent,  les  cartilages  qui  s'ofTifient,  les  mufcles  qui 
ie  roidiffent,  le  fang  qui  ie  defleche,  tout  m^a morph oferoit  en  ilatue 
I  GC  corps  autrefois  ii  ibuple,  fi>  flexible  ;  8s  fon  an^e;  rendue  captive  par 
|]e  principe  terreux  de  la  vieiUefie,  fbupirerok  dans  une  froi^  mafic^ 
l&crieroit  apres  fadelivrance. 

I  *  Nous  fommes  conduits  i  la  vieillcfTe  par  une  pente  infenlible  ;  nous 
iprrdons  nos^  go&ts,  nous  oubiions  nos  btfbins;  avec  la  faculte  de  let 

!?•  ’  Ce  qu*on  eijt  regarde  dans  la  jeunefle  comme  des  priva- 
’en  fonf  plus  alors:  Ic  coeur  qui  defiroit  beaucoup,  defire  peu  ; 

!  nrf  nouveao  monde  de  I’efpace  etroit  qu'il  occupe  ;  cct  ef^c# 
Il  Hii  falloit  de  vades  projets :  aujourd’hui  une  robe-de* 
le  caquet  d'une  voifine  racontant  les  nouvellcs  du  quaitier^ 
enl  les  defle’ns  ambitieux.  ^ 

qute  Ja  vicillefie  a  de  fatal,  e’eft  qu’elle  fait  entrer  dans  notre 
lesideesdoot  nousetions  le  plus  eloignes;  e’eft  qu’elle  eteinc 
le  fentiment,  Tam  our  des  notr^s ;  e’eft,  difons  le  mot  terrible^ 
sous  6tc  les  vertus  qui  tiennent  a  la  fenfibilite. 

W  tif  as  <vu  fuel^te  t&ur  du  rouage  de  P timers ^  tu  as  tout  *vUj  dit 
;ne,  la  nature  ne  fait  plus  que  reeommencer.  Je  ne  fais,  il  y  a 
>  mots  on  arret  tout>a>la-fois  plaifant  Sc  folemnel 
philofophie,  que  Ton  dedaigne  dans  les  annees  brillantes  de  la 
nt  offrir  fes  fecours  a  la  vieillefib  ;  elle  eft  feule,  &  delaiffee. 
c  alors  le  fage  qui  a>cultive  fon  efprit !  Il  retrouve  autour  de  lui 
^^jouiffanefes  que  les  anpees  n’otent  point.  Pourquoi  la  plupart  des 
l^sillards  font  iis  chagrins  &  de  mauvaife  humeur  ?  C’eft  qu’ils  n’pnt 
appris' i  vi*/re  avec  cux-memes  ;  ih  ne  fe  font  point  crcc  des 
pcKJT  cet  age  rigoureax ;  ils  ont  cm,  cn  amafTant  une  granda: 
_  avoir  poarvu  i  tout ;  iis  n’bnt  tr^vaille  que  poor  des  heritiert 
Si  ingfats. 

.jEsc.REv,  Vol,  VI.  March  1786 


<  L'homme 
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*  L'homme  qui  a  fu  omer  fon  efprit,  jouir  dans  fa  vietllefTe  dei 
fruits  de  Tetudc:  prclquc  tous  les  gens  dc  lettrcs  terminent  leur  carrierc 
par  des  ouvrages  gais  &  plaifans.  Le  fecret  de  la  vie  humaine  leur  eft, 
pour  ainfi  dire,  devoile:  ils  fourientdu  pafTe,  Sc  de  ces  paflions  qui  les 
agitoient  ;  leurtete,  eclairec  par  plufieurs  faits  devient  un  creufetoii 
tout  s"eft  epure ;  ils  lancent  la  faiilie  fur  ces  memes  objets  qui  leur 
avoient  paru  fi  graves,  (i  importans ;  ils  femblent  avoir  trouve  la  veri¬ 
table  proportipn  des  choles. 

*  Autant  le  vieillard  qui  n^a  forge  qu'a  Tor  paroit  ftupide  Sc  dejaeo. 
fonce  dans  la  nuit  du  tombeau,  autant  le  vieillard  inftruit  brille  au  mi* 
lieu  de  fes  nouveaux  contemporains  :  fon  ame,  perfedionnee  par  Tex- 
perience  d'une  longue  vie,  femble  receler  plus  de  lumiere  loriqu'die 
n’a  plus  qu’un  pas  a  faire  pour  entrer  dans  le  fcjour  de  la  veritc.  11 
compare  deux  ou  trois  generations,  il  rapprocbe  des  epoques  eloign^s; 
Sc  s'il  manie  encore  la  plume,  la  piquante  ironie  a  pris  la  place  de 
Taigreur.  La  critique  du  jeune  homme  eft  ordinairement  dure,  altiere, 
cmportce ;  celle  du  vieillard  eft  enjouee  Sc  legere. 

*  Si  Ton  etoit  fur  de  mourir  jeune,  on  pourroit  fe  difpenfer  dti  foia 
de  culdver  les  lettres ;  mais  comme  on  peut  vieillir,  il  elt  important  de 
fe  creer  de  loin  cette  inepuifable  reftource,  lorique  le  monde  nous  abas, 
donnera  Sc  que  nous  nous  trouverons  feuls  au  milieu  d'une  nouvelle  ge« 
Deration. 

«  Que  deviennant  a  foixante  ans  la  jolie  femme  Sc  I’homme  a  Ii 
mode?  L'ennui  les  tue.  £ntendez  •cette  cenfuie  amere  du  prefent, 
qui  cache  les  legrets  du  paiTe,  Sc  qui  accufe  Temploi  d'une  vie  frk 
vole. 

^  On  les  fuit,  on  n’a  pas  tort.  Comment  eftimer  un  vieillard  dont 
la  tele  eft  encore  vuide  apres  tant  d’annees,  qui  n’a  fu  rien  voir,  ricn 
retehir,  lorfque  le  fpedacle  de  la  nature  s’eft  tant  de  fois  renouvelli 
fous  fes  regards;  qui  ne  peut  pas  parier  a  la  generation  naiftante,  ni 
diftribuer  les  le9ons  de  Texperience  ?  On  detourne  les  regards  dc  cci 
ctre  malheureux,  parce  qu'il  n’a  pas  fu  mettre  a  profit  cette  foule  d’eve- 
Demens  qui  ont  pafle  fur  fa  tete  avec  une  indifference  honteufe. 

Prepirous  nous  de  bonne  heure  a  la  vieillefle  :  que  les  lettrcs  confc 
latrices,  les  arts,  la  gaietc,  I’amitie,  e’eft  dans  cet  age  qu’on  fent  ton 
prix  ineftimable  !  Heureux  qui  termine  fa  carriere  dans  le  bras  de  fon 
ancien  ami ! 

‘  Si  nous  avons  perdu  ce  trefos  creonf-nous  du  moins  quelques  oc¬ 
cupations  utiles.  La  Fontaine  reprefent  un  odogenaire  plantant  dci 
arbres.  Comme  cet, e  image  eft  touchante ,! 

*  Mes  arriere  neveux  me  devront  cetombrage. 

Eh  quoi !  defendez  vous  au  fage 

De  fe  donner  loins  pour  le  plaifir  d'autrui  ? 

Cela  meme  eft  un  fruit  que  je  goute  aujourd’hui. 

J’en  puis  jouir  demain,  Sc  quelques  jours  encore..../ 

The  adulation  of  monarchy,  or  rather  of  dcfpotifIn^  with 
a  difgufting  and  unjuft  contempt  of  the  literature  and  genius  of 
other  nations,  ftrongly  mat  Iced  the  character  of  the  French 

writers  in  the  age  of  Lewis  IVth,  Their  authors  of  the  pr^' 
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Mon  Bonnet  de  Nuit*  Par  Mr.  Mercier. 


fent  age  have,  for  the  moft  part,  embraced  more  literal  (enti- 
meats.  They  have  difeovered,  that  tafte  and  genius  arc  not' 
^  the  cxclufive  privileges  of  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  bet-- 
ter,  now  boldly  declare,  that  liberty,  the  beft  of  human  blefT- 
ings,  is  a  happinefs  which  their  native  country  does  not  enjoy/ 
Mr.  Mercier  has  the  honour  to  be  one  of  this  fociety  of  true 
philofophers  and  real  patriots  ;  on  every  occaAon  he  checks 
the  literary  petulance  of  his  countrymen,  and  joins  his  manly 
efforts,  to  crulh  the  monfter  defpotifm,  which  is  gradually, 
though  flowly,  expiring  under  the  benevolent  and  fpirited  ex¬ 
ertions  of  philofophy. 

Of  Racine  and  Boileau,  who  are  ffill  the  delight  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  greater  number  among  rhe  French,  Mr,  Mercier 
'will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  his  countrymen,  to  have  fpoken 
with  loo  much  freedom.  But  in  faying  of  the  former,  that  he 
was  “  Tailleur  a  la  Fran^oije  de  tons  les  rois  anciensy*  they 

fliould  recolle<3  that  he  only  ipeaks  after  Voltaire: 

\ 

*  Racine  obfer^ve  les  portraits 
Be  Bajazet^  de  Xiphares^ 

De  Britannicus^  cT Hippolite  ; 

A  peine  il  dijiingue  Iturs  traits  \ 

Ils  ont  tous  U  meme  merite  ; 

Tendres^  gaiants^  doux  diferets  ; 

Et  t amour ^  qui  tnarche  d  leur  fuitty 

Les  croit  des  courtifans  fran^ais.*  Temple  ov  Gout. 


They  fhould  coivAder  too,  that  he  a6ls  more  conAftently ; 
for  he  does  not,  like  Voltaire,  abfurdly  exalt  him  above  every 
author  of  tragedy,  either  ancient  or  modern,  after  having  de-  ‘ 
nied  him  the  power  of  diferimination  and  painting  of  character ; 
certainly  one  of  the  greateft  talents  a  tragic  author  can  poffefs. 
But  in  this  perhaps,  jn  tbeir  eyes,  conAlts  the  atrocity  of  his 
crime. 

AddrelRng  himfelf  to  Boileau,  he  fays,  “  I  can  con- 
“  fider  you  only  as  fometlmes  a  (kilful  plagiary,  and  fome- 
times  as  a  pedant,  puffed  up  with  Latin  authors.  You 
‘‘  are  however  a  good  verfiAcator  j  be  it  fo  j  but  I  would  give 
all  your  v/orks  for  twelve  fables  of  Fontaine,  four  feenes 
‘‘  of  Corneille,  and  thirty  pages  of  Bruyere”— TaAb 
and  Milton,  who  you  did  not  underftand,  poffefled  a  genius, 
of  v/hich  you  had  not  even  the  lhadow.” 

'^'his  is  harfhly  faid  :  a  decifion  fo  di<^atorial  would  have' 
appeared  with  a  better  grace,  after  a  minute  inveftigation,  and 
(olid  reafoning  on  the  fubjefl.  A  little  more  of  the  fuaviter 
r  modo  would  have. conciliated  the  minds  of  fome,  who  now  - 
xclaim  againft  what  they  call  the  blafpheniies  of  Mercier,, 
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A  Speech  CQUcerning  the  yafancfe  ;  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  tf 
Sciences ^  by  C.  R.  ^hutiberg^^njohen  be  rejlgned  the  cjice  of  Frejident 
Stockholm. 

great  naturalift  and  travefler,  the  fucceflbr  of  Linnaeus, 
^  has  enjoyed  faperior  advantages  of  obfervation  to  any 
other  perfon^  fince  the  expulfton  of  the  Portuguefe  from  the 
Japatiefe  iflands. .  The  adventurers  ,of  that  nation  were  fo 
c.ntiftjly  Qccirpied  by  their  thirfl:  of  gain,  and  their  eagernefs  to 
propogatc  the. catholic  faith,  that,  notwithftanding  all  their 
opportunities,,  they  have  left  nothing,  which,  by  carting  a  ray 
of  light  on  the  hiftory  of  man,  mi^it  have  formed  fome  fmall 
counterpoife  to  the  indignation  and  horror,  which  arc  excited 
by'the  accounts  of  their  rapacity  and  bloodihcd,  Kaempfer’ 
account  is  the  only  one  which  deferves  any  notice,  and  that, 
notwithftanding  the  veracity  and  refearch  of  the  author,  is 
more  calculated  to  excite  curiofity,  than  to  gratify  it.  The 
prefent  writer  occupied  the  ftation  of  phyfician  to  the  Dutch 
faftoiy  and,’i  partly  by  means  of  fome  fubftantial  benefits 
which  his  profeffional  fkill  enabled  him  to  confer  on  the  na- 
tfves  ^  partly  by  his  eager  defire  of  information  \  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  prudence  of  his  conduft ;  overcame  much  of 
their  well-grounded  jealoufy  of  the  Europeans  ;and,  unlike  the 
common  run.bf  Oriental  adventurers,  returned  happily  to  his 
country,  laden  with  the  rich,  but  innocent,  fpoils  of  the  Eaft( 
He  has  already  communicated  fome  of  his  treafures  to  the 
world  in  his  Flora  Japonicay  and  his  papers  in  the  Swedifh 
tranfadlions  ;  in  this  academical  harangue  of  forty  pages,  he 
communicates  fome  of  the  general  refdlts  of  his  obfervations 
oil  the  inhabitants,  referving  the  reft,  with  the  particulars,  for 
a!leparate  and  more  confidcrable  publication. 

In  this  and  the  following  numbers,  it  is  our  intention  to 
give  rather  a  tranflation  than  an  abftradf,  fmee  readers  of  all 
denominations  will  undoubtedly  wifh  for  as  full  information 
on  furh  a  fubjeeft  as  can  be  obtained.  .  To  them  we  leave  it 
td  enquire,  whence  it  happens  that  a  nation  fo  diftinguiftied  by 
good  fenfc,  and  good  morals,  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  in  oeconomy,  in  manufactures,  and  agri 
culture',,  (hould  be  fo  far  behind  in  fcience  ?  Is  this  owing  w 
their  ffrong  aveffion  fo  every  thing  foreign,  or  to  fome  un 
ufuai  dccurrcnc#  in  the  progrefs  bf  that  foctety  ? 
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.  ’Upon  the  whole  we  will  venture  to  promife,  that  the  pd- 
rofal  of  Mon  Bonnet  de  Nuif^  will  give  fatisfadtion  to  the 
reader. 


Tal  m  JapanJka  Nafhnen^  (ffc.  . 

The  empire  of  Japan,  is  fituated  at  the  very  eaflern  ex¬ 
tremity. of  Afia,  entirely  .cut  off  from  our  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  iflands  of.  various  magni¬ 
tude.  It  lies  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  and  fo  far  to  the  eaft,  that  when  we  in  Stockholm 
reckon  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  are  im- 
merfed  in  the  deep  fleep  of  midnight,  and  confcqucntly  have 
fun  fet  and  fun  rife  eight  hours  earlier,  ’  .  . 

The  Portugueze,  who,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
lirft  diftovered  it,  were  accidentally  thrown  by  a  ftorm'*  oti 
the  coaft,  which  is  in  general  bordered  with  hills  and^Mts, 
together  with, a  multitude  of  unfafe  and  ftorniy  ports,  whehoe 
navigation  is  always  dangerous,  and  fometimes  impofiible. 

The  whole  inland  part  of  thelcpuntry  confids  of  moun¬ 
tains,  hills  and  dales  ;  lo  that  it  is  tare  to  meet  with  any  eX- 
tenfive  plain.  The  mountains  are  of  various  altitude,  tnotv 
or  lefs  continued,  more  or  lefs  covered  with  wood,  fometinw^ 
volcanic,  but  moft  frequently  cultivated  quite  up  to  the  fummiu* 
It  may,  in  general,  be  juftly. laid  of  Japan,  that  the  foil ‘is  of 
itfelf  unfruitful,  but  in  confequence  of  fufficient  warmth  of 
climate,  plentiful  rains,  continual  manuring,  and  indulfry,  it 
is  forced  into  a  confiderable  degree  of  fertility,  end  maintains 
a  number  of  inhabitants,  not  exceeded  by  thofc  of  any  other 
country.  '  •  ■ 

The  natives  are  well  grown,  agile,  and  adiive,  and  at  th^ 
fatiic  time  ftout  lim^d,  though  they  do  not  equal  in  ftrcngtk 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  men  are  of  mode¬ 
rate  ftaturc,  feklom  tall,  and  in  general  thin  5  though  I  'have 
feen  fome  that  were  fufficiently  fo.  The  colour  of  the  face  is 
commonly  yellow,  which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and 
fometimes  to  white.  The  inferior  fort,  who,  during  their  work 
in  fummer,  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked,  art 
fun-burnt  and  browner  5  women  of  diftinilion,  who  never  go 
uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfeClly  white.  The  eyes  of 
this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinefe,  are  well  known':  they 
have  not  the  round  lhape  of  thole  of  other  nations,  but  ob- 
long,  fmall,  more  funk,  and  appear  more  fmiling  They  ar« 
moreover  of  a  dark- brown,  or  rather  black  colour;  and  the 
eyelids  form  at  the  larger  angle  a  deep  furrow,  which  gives^ 
them  their  peculiar  keen  look,  and  dillinguifhes  them  fo  ftrik- 
ingly  from  other  nations.'  The  eyebrows  are  alfo  fituated 
foniewhat  higher.  Tr.e  head  is  in  general  ■  ,  and  the 

neck  ihort;  the  hair  black,  thick  and  of  an  oily  fmoothnefs; 
the  nofc,  though  not  flat,  yet  fotnewhat  thick  and  (hort.  '  * 

The  national  character  confifts  in  intelligence  and  prudence, 
franknefs,  obedience  and  politenefs,  good* nature  and  civility, 
curioiity,  iaduitry  and  dexterity,  oeconoiny  and  fgbrivty,  hardi- 
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ne(f»,  clcanlincfs, jufticc'anJ  uprightncfs,  honcfty, and  fidelity; 

,  in  being  miftfuftful,  fuperfiitious,  haughty,  refentful,  brave, 
and  invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfaftlon?,  the  nation  (hews  great  intelligence, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the  favage  and  un¬ 
civilized,  but  lather  is  to  be  placed  among  the  poHftied.  The 
prefent  mode  of  government,  admirable  ikill  in  agriculture, 
(paring  mode  of  life,  way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  ma- 
nufa&ures,  &c.  afFord  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning, 
firmnefs,  and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appear¬ 
ances  of  that  vanity,  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and 
Africans,  of  adorning  themfelves  with  (hells,  glafs  beads, 
and  policed  metal  plates :  neither  are  they  fond  of  the  ufelefe 
.European  ornaments  ofigold  and  filver  lace,  jewels,  &c.  but 
arc  careful  to  provide  themfelves,  from  the  produftions  of  their 
own  country,  with  neat  cloches,  well-tafted  food,  and  good 
weapons. 

Neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  is  obferved,  as  well  with  refpeft  to 
their  peTons,  as  clothes,  houfes,  furniture,  meat  and  drink. 
The  bathe  and  wa(h  themfelves,  not  barely  once  a  week,  like 
our  anceftors,  but  every  day,  and  that  in  a  Warm  bath,  which  ^ 
is  piepared  in  every  houfe,  and  for  travellers  in  all  the  inns. 

In  politenefs,  obedience,  andTubmifiion,  the  Japanefe  have 
few  equals ;  fubmiffion  to  the  magiftrate,  and  obedience  to 
parents',  is  implanted  in  children  from  their  carlieft  years  ;  and 
hi  all  ranks  they  are  inftrudted  in  this  by  examples.  Infe¬ 
riors  make  to  their  fuperiors  deep  and  refpedJful,  and  (hew 
them  blind  and  reverential,  obeifance  :  To  their  equals  they 
make  the  politeft  compliments  and  falutations.  They  gene¬ 
rally  bow  the  back  with  the  head  downwards,  and. the  hands 
towards  the.  knees,  or  below  them  along  the  legs  as  low  as 
the  foot,  to  (hew  greater  reverence  :  The  deeper,  this  mull  be, 
tlie  nearer  to  the  ground  do  they  bow  their  head.  When  they 
'('peak  to  a  fuperior,  or  are  fpoken  to  by  him,  or. when  they 
hive  any  thing  to  deliver  to  him,  they  never  omit  thefe  bows. 
.When  an  inferior  meets  a  fuperior,  he  always  continues  in 
;tbis  pofture  till  the  latter  has  pafied  by.  When  equals  meet 
each  other,  they  pay  one  another  the  fame  compliment,  and  pafs 
.each  other  in  a  pofture  fomewhat  bent.  Upon  entering  a 
lioufe^  they  fall  down  on  their  knees,  and  bow  the  head  ;  and 
when  they  rife  to  depart,  the  fame  ceremony  is  repealed. 
JSuperftition  is  perhaps  more  general  and  extravagant  here, 
than  any  where  clfe ;  which  arifes  from  the  little  knowledge 
they  have  in  moft  fcienccs,  and  the  abfurd  principles  w'hich 
their  priefts  implant  in  them.  This  impcrfedlion  appears  in 
(heir  worftiip,  feftivals,  vows,  ufe  of  ceitain  medicines,  &c. 
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Their  cuilofity  is  cxceffive;  nothing  imported  by  tbe  Eu¬ 
ropeans  efcapes  it.  They  alk  for  information  concerning  every 
article^  and  their  qiieftions  continue  till  they  become  weari- 
fome.  It  is  the  phyfician,  among  the  traders,  that  is  alone  re¬ 
garded  as  learned,  and  particularly  during  the  journey  to  court, 
and  the  refidence  at  Jcddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  truft  can  give  refponfes 
in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geography,  phyfics, 
chemiftry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany,  medicine,  &c.  When 
the  Dutch  have  their  audience  of  the  emperor,  council,  or 
'governors,  they  confider,  from  head  to  foot,  their  hats,  fvvords, 
clothes,  buttons,  trimming,  watches,  fticks,  rings,  Ihoes, 
buckles,  &c»  nay,  they  muft  frequently  write  on  paper,  or  .the 
peculiar  fans  of  the  Japanefe,  in  order  to  (hew  them  their 
manner  of  writing  and  their  letters. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  people  were  not  always  fo 
fufpicious,  Difturbances  or  war  perhaps  introduced  them, 
but  the  deceits  pra(5liced  by  the  Europeans  ftill  more  ex¬ 
cited  and  incrcafed  this  vice ;  which  at  prefent,  in  their 
trade,  at  leail  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  exceeds  all 
bounds. 

I  have  often  been  a  witnefs  of  the  good  difpodtion  of  the 
Japanefe,  even  at  a  time  when  they  have  every  reafon  to  en¬ 
tertain  all  poffible  contempt  and  hatred,  and  to  ufe  every  pre¬ 
caution,  on  account  of  the  bad  condu«^  and  cunning  artifices 
of  the  Europeans  ^o  trade  thither.  The  nation  is  indeed 
haughty,/  but  ftill  gentle.  By  mild  meafures  and  civility  ic 
may  be  led  and  aiFedled,  but  by  menaces  it  is  altogether  inw 
moveable. 

Honefty  and  fidelity  is  obferved  in  all  the  country ;  in  few 
other  countries  perhaps  is  theft  fo  rare.  Robbery  is  totally 
unknown.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of:  and  Europeans,  during 
their  journey  to  court,  are  fo  fafe,  {that  they  take  little  care 
of  the  goods  they  carry  along  with  them  ;  though  it  is  other- 
wife  not  confidered  as  a  crime,  at  leaft  at  the  Dutch  fadtory, 
and  by  the  lower  people,  to  ftcal  from  the  Dutch  fome  of  their 
wares,  fuch  as  fugar  or  copper,  as  they  are  carried  to  or  from 
the  quay, 

(Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  In  Japan.  It  is  a  virtue, 
admired  as  well  in  the  emperors  palace,  as  in  the  meaneft  cot¬ 
tage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poffeflions  content  with  their 
little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance  of  the  rich  from  over¬ 
flowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuoufnefs.  Hence  it  happens 
that  what  in  other  countries  is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is 
unknown  here,  and  that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a 
p  perfon  in  ncceffitv,  or  a  beggar,  fliouid  be  found.  The  people 
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in  general  arc  neither  greedy^  nor  eager  after  ridics,  while  at 

•  the  fame  time  they  feein  to  avoid  gl.uUony  and  drunlceneft.  , 

HMightinefs  is  among  the  chief  hv^lings  of  thenation^  They 
believe  themfelves  to  be  the  faertd  offspring  of  the  gods,-  hea¬ 
ven,  fun'  and  moon  ;  an  origin  which  many  of  the  (Afiatic 
nations,  with  equal  confidence,  arrogate  to  themfelvea.  They 
alfo  believe  themfelves  to  be  fuperior  to  other  men*  IFnE  Ja- 
ixuiefe  fiiouid  bear  wiph  patience  aft?  other  injuries,  che^  pride 
of  other  men  would-be  totally  infupportablje  to  h*Hn*i,  Tlie 
baughttnefs  of  the  Portuguefe  drove  them  from  this  country, 
Osfd  this  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  ruin  the  trade  tOt  the 
Dutch.,  ,  .  .  .....  ^  . 

juffjee  is  much  regarded  by  them:;  the  monarch  never  ex¬ 
cels  his  bounds  ;  laor  is  Uiere,  either  in  ancient  or  mod<irn 
hiftory,  that  he  has  extended  his  ambitiew^  or  his  demands,  to 
the  territories  ot  other  j>eople.  7'heir  hiftory  abounds  with 
KeroLc  atchievemerits  exerted  in  defending  their  country  againft 
.external  violence,  and  internal  fedition  ;  but  n^t  a  fingle  inva- 
iton  of  other  countries,  or  other  raeu'S  property,  occurs. 

.  .  Voltaire  fays,  that  whoever  fball  defire  that  his^  country 
fliall  be  neither  greater  nor  lefs,  neither  richer  nor  poorer, 
•mayi  juftly  be  Citllcd  a  citizen  of  the  world.  'Such  arc  the  Ja- 
panefc  ;  they  wi(h  not  to  acquire  the  territories  of  others,  nor 
will  they  fuffer  any  diminution  of  their  own.  They  fol¬ 
low  the  ufages  of  their  forefathers,  and  never  adopt  the  maiv 
fiers  of  other  countries.  Juftice  is  always  feen  in  their  courts ; 
their  fuits  are  always  finilhed  fpeedily,  and -without  jntrigue; 
equity,  is  obferved  even  towards  the  Euiopeans;  fo  that  live 
contraft  entered  into  is  neither  anulled,  nor  is  it  nilfinter- 
^preted  or  altered  in  a  fiiigle  letter,*  provided  the  Europeans 
themfelves  do  not  give  occalion  to  fuch  pra(Siices. 

Liberty  is  the  life  of  jthe  Japanefe  ;  not  indeed  fuch  a  kiid 
of  liberty  as  often  degenerates  into  violence  and  licentiouf- 
xiefs,  but  a  liberty  fe;cured  and  limited  by  law.  1  cannot  com- 
.prehend  how  it  has  happened,  that  fome  hiftorians  have  con- 
fidercd  the  common  people  in  Japan  as  ilavcs.  A  fervunt, 
who  hires  himfelf.for  a  year,  is  not  on  that  account  a  flavc. 
A  foldier,  fubje<ft  to  ftill  more  fevere  difeipline,  enlifted  fora 
.certain,  often  a  confiJerable' term  of*  years,  is  not  on  this 
account  a  flave,  though  he  is  content  to  obey  the  ftricLit 
conimands  of  his  officer.  The  Japaneic  fpeak  with  horror  oi 
the  Dutch  flave  trade.  The  liberty,  both  of  high  and  low, 
protciSied  by  Jaws ;  and  the  uncommon  feverity  of  thole 
laws,  together  with  their  certain  execution,  keeps  every  on: 
within  his  proper  limits.  With  refpeft  to  foreign  nations, 

*  there  is  no  people,  in  all  the  extent  cf  India,  fo  vigilant  over 
their  freedom,  and  none  mote  ex^rmpt  from  tbreign  invafion 
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^pppreffioil ‘Or  fraad.  Thp:pfccantitcins  iifed  for  this  psirpbfc  arc 
"ikriijioac  pafellelitbK)^ghout  the  whole  globe  ;  foi^  ftacc.all  the 
nativc^  .who  were  .abroad  were  recalled,*  none  can  Icasre  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  under  the  penalty  of  death;  and  no 
^foreigner  approach  them,  except  a  few  Dutch  and  CbLnerc, 
,<who,  during  the  wliole  time  of  their  ftay,  .are  iwatchcd  like 
prifoners  of  -ft ate,.  .  •  . 

‘Aimoft  every  rperfon  in  Japan  hats,  a  forvant,  who  waits- 
upon  him  in  the  houfe  ;  and,  when  he^goes  out,  carried  a£ber 
him  a  cap,  .{hoer,  umbrella,  a  light,  or  aIl^^  thing. of  this 
kind  which  he  needs,  .  »  * 

This  nation  has  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
jiot  even  in  the  moft  rizmote  periods  ;  their  chrorudes  contain 
fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  rather  incline  to 
•confider  as  fabulous  inventions,  (than  adiial  occurrences,  if 
Jater  ages  had  not  furniflied  .equal  ftriking  proofs  of  it.  Whoa 
the  Tartars,  for  the  lirft  time,  in  799,  had  overrun  part  of 
Japan,  and  when,  after,a  conliderabk  time  had  elapfed,  their 
jfleet  was  deftroyed-by  a  violent  ftorin,  in  the  courfc  of  a  itngle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  defeated, 
bis  numerous  and  braye  enemies,  that  not  a  linglc»  peribn  fur- 
vived'tp  return  and,»carry  the  tidings  of  fuch  an  unparallelod 
defeat.  In  like  nianner,  when  the  Japanefe  were  again,  in 
1281,  invaded  by  the  warlike  Tartars,  to  the  number  of 
240,000  fighting  men,  they  gained  a* victory  equally  complete. 
The  extirpatipn  of  the  Portugucle,  and,  with  :tliem,^*of ‘the 
Chriftian  religion,  towards  £hc  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
was  fo  complete,  that  fcar.ee  a  veilige  can  now  be  difeerned 
pf *  its  ever  having  exilled  there.  Many  thoufands  of  mem 
were  facrificed ;  and,  at  the  laft  fiege  alone,  not  lefs  than 
37,0c®.  Nor  are  thefe  vidiories,  however  fignal,  the  only  ones 
which  difplay  the  a)urage  of  the  Japanefe,  Another  inllancc, 
which  occurred  in  1630,  is  a  further  proof  £)f  it.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Formofa,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Dutch  com¬ 
pany,  tl^ught  fit  to  treat,  with  iIl-adviied:if>folence  and  injuf- 
tice,  the  mafter  of  a  fmall  Japanefe  vefid,!. who  .came  thither 
to  traffic.  The  Afiatic,  on  his  return,  complained  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  his  ill-treatment,  as  well  as  of  the  affront  which  was 
offered  to  the  fovereign.  His  anger  being  the  more  roofed, 
*8  the  infult  proceeded  from  defpifed  foreigners,  and. as  be  was 
incapable  of  avenging  it,  his  life-guard  addreffed  him  in  the 
.following  manner;  ‘‘  We  will  no  longer  guard  your  peifoif, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  prote£l  your  honour :  nothing  but  the 
^  blood  of  the  oflinder  can  wafli  away  this  ftain :  conrmand, 
^rid  we-  will  either  cut  off  his  head,  or  bring  biiii  hither 
alive,  that  you  may.  infliif  .punilhment  according  to  your 
good  plcdfutC).  axid  bid  deferts ;  feveu  of  ate  enough; 

•  neither 
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neither  the  danger  of  navigation,  the  ftrength  of  the  fort, 
nor  the  number  of  his  guard,  fhall  free  him  from  our  veit- 
gcance/*  After  receiving  orders,  and  talcing  prudent  mea- 
fures,  they  arrive  at  Formofa.  Being  admitted  to  an  audience 
by  the  governor,  they  draw  their  fabres,  take  him  prifoner, 
and  .carry  him  off.  to  their  veffeL  This  audacious  deed  was 
atchieved  at  mid-day,  in  the  prefence  of  the  guard  and  do- 
meftics,  none  of  whom,  aftoniihed  and  difmayed  as  they  were, 
durft'move  a  ftep  to  the  ailiftance  of  their  mafter,  whofe  head 
was.  cleft  in  the  fame  inflant  by. the  adventurers.  (Kaernpter, 

P-  479-) 

He  who  (hall  confider  the  haughtinefs,  fpirit,  equity,  and 
courage,  will  not  be  furprifed  at  finding  them  implacable  to¬ 
wards  their  enemies.  They  are  not  Icfs  refentful  and  inexor¬ 
able  than  intrepid  and  high-minded.  Their  hatred  never  ap- 
pears  in  adfs  of  violence,  but  is  concealed  under  the  utmoilf 
'  coolncfs,  till  an  occafion  of  vengeance  offers  itfelf.  I  have 
r  feen  no  people  fo  little  fubjeft  to  vehement  emotions.  You 
'  may  abufe  and  infult  them  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  they  make 
no  reply,  but  merely  (hew  their  furprife,  by  coolly  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ha !  ha  !  they  conceive,  however,  in  filence,  the  moft 
deadly  hatred,  which  neither  fatisfadtion  of  any  kind,  length 
of  time,  nor  change  of  circumftances,  can  appeafe.  They 
omit  no  mark  of  politenefs,  either  in  addreffing,  or  on  meeting 
their  adverfary,  but  they  counterfeit  as  great  regard  for  him  as 
*  for  others,  till  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  fome  effential  da¬ 
mage  occurs. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  are  under 
very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family  name  is 
never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation,  and 
only  when  they  fign  fome  writing ;  to  which  they  alfo,  for  the 
moft  part,  affix  their  feal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  furname  is  always  placed  firft;  juft  as,  in  botanical  books, 
the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the  fpecific  name. 
The  praenomen  is. always  ufed  in  addreffing  a  perfon  ;  and  it 
is  changed  fcveral , times  in  the  courfc  of  life.  A  child  re¬ 
ceives,  at  birth,  from  its  parents,  a  name,  which  is  retained 
till  it  has  itfelf  a  fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A  perfon  again 
changes  his  name,  when  he  is  invefted  with  any  office  ;  as 
alfo  when  he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  truft :  fome,  as  empe¬ 
rors  and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  death.  The  names 
of  women  are  lefs  variable ;  they  are,  in  general,  borrowed 
from  the  moft  beeutiful  (lowers. 

,  The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  fince  they  are  not  only 
different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but  are  alfo  of  the  fam^ 
form  in  all  ranks^  from  the  monarch  to  his  meaneft  fubjedt,  ^ 
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well  as  in  both  fexes  ;  and,  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they 
have  not  been  altered  for  at  lead  2444  years.  They  univer^ 
fally  confift  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which 
feveral  are  worn  at  once,  by  ail  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
more  diftinguiflied,  and  the  rich,  have  them  of  the  fined  (ilk; 
die  poorer  fort,  of  cotton.  Thofe  of  the  women  reach  down 
to  the  ground,  and  fometimes  have  a  train ;  in  the  men,  they 
reach  down  to  the  heels :  travellers,  foldiers,  and  labourers, 
cither  tuck  them  up,  or  w'ear  them  only  down  to  the  knees. 
The  habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour  ;  the  women 
have  theirs  variegated,  and  frequently  with  Bowers  of  gold 
interwoven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  without  lining,  or 
have  but  a  thin  one ;  in  winter,  they  are  duffed  to  a  great 
thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The  men  feldom  wear  a  great 
number,  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  oV  more,  all  fo  thin, 
that  they  fcarce  together  amount  to  five  pounds.  The  under- 
mod  ferves  for  a  fhirt,  and  is,  theiefore,  either  white  or  blue, 
and,  for  the  nnod  part,  thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe  gowns 
are  fadened  round  the  waid  with  a  belt,  which,  in  the  men, 
aie  about  a  hand’s-breadth  ;  in  the  women,  about  a  foot;  of 
fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice  round  the  waid,  and  afterwards 
are  tied  in  a  knot,  with  many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  fair  fex,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  immediately 
informs  the  fpe<Sbator  whether  they  are  married  or  not.  The 
unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back.;  the  married,  before. 
In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres,  fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and 
medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut  round, 
without  a  collar ;  they,  therefore,  leave  the  neck  bare ;  nor  Is 
it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfc.  The  fleeves 
are  always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  proportion  wide :  at  the 
opening  before,  they  are  half  fewed  up,  fo  that  they  form  a 
fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in  cold  weather ;  they 
alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.  Girls,  in  particular,  have  their  fleeves 
fo  long,  that  they  reach  down  to  the  ground*  Such  is  the 
fimplicity  of  their  habit,  that  they  are  foon  drefled ;  and  to 
undrefs,  they  need  only  open  their  girdle,  and  draw  in  their 
arms.  There  is,  however,  fome  fmall  variation  in  thefe 
gowns,  according  to  the  fex,  age,  condition,  and 
The  very  lower  forts,  as  labourers,  fifhermen,  and  Tailors, 
have,  at  their  work,  in  fummer,  either  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  fo  that  the  gown  is  faftened  only  by  the  girdle  5 
or  they  have  only  a  girdle,  which  palTes  between  their  legs, 
^d  is  faftened  behind. 

Men  of  better  condition  have  a  (hort  gown  alfo,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  waift,  and  a  fort  of  breeches..  The  {horc 
gown  is  fometimes  green,  but  generally  black  ;  when  they  rc- 
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turn  bome^  or  enter  their  office,  they  take  it  off,  and  fold  it 
carefully,  if  no  fuperior  be  prefent. 

A  drefs,  which  is  only  ufed  on  particular  occafions,  is  called 
the  compliment-drefs  ;  in  this  the  inferior  fort  wait  on  the  fu- 
.perior,  and  go  to  court.  It  is  worn  on  the  long  gowns,  which 
conftic’ute  the  ^neral  drefs  of  the  nation.  It  confifts  of  two 
pieces,  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  cloth.  The  lowermoft  piece 
is  the  long  breeches  juft  mentioned,  which,  for  this  piirpote, 
are  made  of  white  ftuff,  adorned  with  blue  flowers.  'T  he 
ttpper  piece  is  not  very  unlike  the  Ihort  gown  lately  deferibeJ ; 
it  differs  only  in  being  widened  behind,  between  the  (boulders, 
and  makes  the  wearer  appear  very  broad-fliouldered. 

Thefc  drelTes  arc  partly  of  filk,  partly  of  cotton,  partly  of 
linen,  w»hich  is  procured  from  a  fpecies  of  nettle.  The  higher 
ibrt  w’ear  the  fineft  filk,  which,  in  thinnefs  and  finenefs,  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  thing  produced  by  Europe,  or  other  parts  of  Alia. 
But  as  this  cloth  is  feldom  a  foot  in  breadth,  it  is  fcldom 
brought  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  lower 
ranks  wear  cotton,  which  is  produced  and  manufaftuied  heie 
in  the  greateft  abundance.  * 

Sometimes,  though  indeed  only  as  a  rarityj  the  Japanefc 
m2ke  Si  doth  fiom  the  morus  ^papyriferusy  which  is  either  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  w^ay  as  paper,  -  or  elle  fpun  or  woven.  The- 
latter, '.which  is  very  fine,  white,  and  like  cotton,  is  forre- 
times  ufed  for  w'omcn’s  drefs.  The  former,  with  flowers  printed 
on  it,  makes  long  gowns,  which  are  worn  only  by  people  ad¬ 
vanced -in  life,  Tuch  as  old  dignitaries,  and  that  only  ii\ 
winter.. 

in  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  the  Japanefe  drefs,  that 
It  is  very  large  and  w'arm  ;  that  it  is  eafily  put  on  and  off; 
that  it  conftrains  no  limb ;  that  the  fame  habit  fuits  all ;  that 
there  is  no  lofs  of  cloth  ;  and  that  it  may  be  made  with  little 
art  and  trouble;  -but  that  it  is  inconvenient  in  moving,  and 
ill  adapted  for  the  execution  of  molt  things  which  occur  to  be 
^ne. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs  and  legs 
warm,  there  is  no  occafion  for  ftockings  ;  nor  do  they  ulc 
them  in  all  the  empire.  Among  poorer  perfons  on  a  journey, 
and  amor'g  foldiers,  which  have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one 
fees  bufkins  of  cotton.  I  have  feen  poor  people,  at  Nagafaki, 
with  foeJes  of  hempen  cloth,  with  foies  of  cotton,  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  feet  warm  in  the  tevereft  w^eather  of  winter. 

Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpcakJftg,  flippers,  arc,  of  all  that 
is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  the  mcaneft,  and  the 

moft  miferablc,  though  in  general  ufe  among  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  They  are*  made  of  interwoven  rice-ftraw; 
and  fometimes,  for  perfons  of  dillindlion,  of  reeds  fplit  very 

thin* 
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Vain.  They  conlift  only  of  a  foie,  without  upper-leather  of- 
quarters.  Before  there  pafles  over,  tranfverfely,  a  bow  of  lineo^ 
oi  a  finger’s  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  Ihoe  to  thif 
bow,  goes  a  thin  round  band,;  which,  running  within  the 
jrreat  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  {hoc  fixed  to  the  ‘  foot.  The 
ihoe,  being  without  quarters.  Aides,  during  walking,  like  a. 
flipper.  IraveWers  have  three  bands  of  twifted  ftraw,  by. 
which  they  faflen  the  Aaoc  to  the  foot  ami  leg,  to  prevent’ 
its  falling  off#  Some,  carry  fevcral  pnirs  of  {hoes  with  them 
I  when  they  undertake  a  journey.  Shoes  may,  moreover,  be 
bought,  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  every  city  and  village.  When  it 
rains,  ainl  when  the  roads  arc  miry,  thefe  ftraw-fliocs  abibrb 
the  nroilture,  and  keep  the  feet  wet.  On  the  roads  you  may 
every  where  fee  worn-out  lliocs  thrown  afide  by  travellers^ 
particularly  at  the  brooks,  where,  they  can  wafli  their  feet* 
when  they  change  flioes.  Iri  rainy  and  dirty  weather,  lumps 
I  of  wood,  excavaicd  in  die  middle,  with  a  bow  and  a  band  foe*. 

I  the  toe,  are  ufed  inltead  of  Ihoes' ;  fo  that  they  can  walk  with-* 
j  out  fv»iling  their  feet.  Some  have  the  common  ftraw-fhpcs 
j  faftened  on  fuch  pieces  of  wood,  three  inches  high.  The  jSa- 
j  panefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  {Iujcs,  but  put  them  off 
in  the  entrance,  or  on  a  near  the  entrance.  This 

j  precaution  is*  taken  for  the  fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  Dur- 
!  mg  the  time  the  Dutch  relide  in  Japan,  as  they  have  fomc* 

|i  times  occaiicn  to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  .houfes,  and 
I  as  they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  ta6tory  covered  with 

II  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  they  do’  not  wear  European  {hoes,. 
|  .  but  have,  in  their  ftcad, 'red,  green,  or  black  Aippers,  which 
'i  can  eafily  be  put  off  at  entering  in.  They,  however,  weart 
I  ftockiitgs,  with  {koes  of  cotton,  fattened  by  buckles.  Thefe  ' 
j  fhoes  are^made  in  Japan,  and  may  be  wafhed  whenever  they’ 
j  become  dirty. 

I  The  way  of  dreffing  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to  this 
I  people,  and  lefs  univerlally  prevalent  among  them,  than  the ; 
I  ufc  of  their  long  gowns.  Fhe  men  {have  the  head  from  the 
I  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  remaining  on  the  temples, 

I  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  befmeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,. 
I  and  then  tied*  with  a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped 
j  round  fevcral  times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head, 
arc  cut  croiiways,  about  a  finger’s  length  being  lefc^  Thhi 
j  part,  after  being  patted  together  with  oil,  is  bent  in  fuch  a 
]  manner,  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the  ciown  of  the  head,  • 
]  $111  whith  fituation  it  is  fixed,  bv  pafiing  the  fame  thresid  round 
j  it- once.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  this  head-drefs  ;'*and  the 
hiiir  is  fhaved  cveiy  other  day,  that  the  fprouting  points  may 
j  not  disfigure  the  bald  parr.  Prietts  and  phyficians,  with  in- 
\  l«rpreter>v  that  arc  not  arrived  at  maturity,  make  the  only  ex- 
i  ceptioa 
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crptlon  to  this  rule.  Priefts  and  nhyficians  (have  the  whole 
heady  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  ranks; 
and  interprcccrs  retain  all  their  hair  till  the  beard  begins  to 
appear.  Women,  except  fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from 
their  hufbands,  (have  no  part  of  their  head.  Such  a  perfon 
Xhad  occafton  to  fee  at  Jeddo.  She  was  wandering  about  the 
country,  and,  with  her  bald  head,  looked  particularly  ilk 
C^her  women  turn  their  hair  upwards  with  oil  and  vifeid  fub 
lomceSi  fometimes  quite  clofe  to  the  head,  and  at  others  fpread 
oiit  at  the  fides  in  the  form  of  wings.  The  unmarried  are 
frequently  diftinguifhed  by  thefe  wings.  Before  the  knot  is 
placed  a  broad  comb,  which,  among  the  lower  fort,  is  of  ja¬ 
panned  wood  ;  but,  among  the  higher,  of  tortoife-(hell.  Some 
wear  flowers  in  their  hair ;  but  vanity  has  not  yet  led  them  to 
load  their  ears  with  ornaments. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in  winter  or 
in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  journey  ;  and  then  they 
tife  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort  of  grafs,  and  (ixed  with  a 
ribband.  .  I  have  fecn  fuch  a  hat  worn  by  fi(hermen.  Some 
travelling  women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a 
bonnet  like  a  (having-bafon  inverted,  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other  occa- 
iions,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from  rain  and  the 
fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover,  have  a  fort  of  rid¬ 
ing-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled.  They  are  worn  by  the 
upper  fervants  of  princes,  and  the  fuite  of  other  travellers.  I 
and  my  fellow-travellers,  duiing  our  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  our  attendants,  when  we  palled 
through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or. more  of 
his  gainients,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  (hort  gowns,  on  the 
(leeves,  or  between  the  (houlders  j  fo  that  nobody  can  (leal ; 
which  otherwife  might  eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the 
clothes  are  fo  much  alike  in  lluflT,  (hape,  and  fize. 

.  The  houfes  are,  in  general,  of  wood  and  plafter,  white- 
waflied  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  perfedtiy  to  refemble  a  houfc  built 
of  (lone.  The  beams  are  all  perpendicular  and  horizontal; 
rone  go  in  an  oblique  diredlion,  as  elfewhere  is  ufual  in  houfes 
cpnftrudlcd  of  fuch  materials.  Between  the  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  iquare,  and  but  thin,  bamboos  are  interwoven, 
which  arc  afterwards  plaflered  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  fand, 
and  chalk.  I'hus  the  walls  are  not  very  thick,  but,  when 
v.’hitevi*a(hcd,  they  make  a  tolerably  good  appearance.  I'here 
rc  no  partiiion-w'alls  within  the  houfe ;  it  is  fupported  by  up- 
i  :•  lit  pieces,  which,  at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  floor,  have  crols- 
:  ic  cs  pafling  bctw'ccn  them,  with  grooves,  which  afterwa  ds 
:ti  ve  tor  parting  the  rooms.  The  whole  houfe^  at  firft,  makes 
/  ,  but 
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but  a  fingle  room,  which  can  be  parted  into  feveral,  by  (tiding 
boards  in  the  grooves  of  the  crofs- pieces.  They  ufe,  for  this 
purpofe,  thin  boards  varnifhed  over  and  covered  with  thick 
opake  and  painted  paper.  The  ceiling  is  made  of  boards 
jointed  clofe  together ;  but  the  floor,  which  Is  always  elevated 
above  the  ground,  confifts  of  loofe  planks.  *  The  roof  con- 
.  fifts  of  tiles,  made  in  a  peculiar  manner^  very  thick  and  heavy. 
The  meaner  houfes  are  covered  with  flabs,  upon  which  an 
heap  of  ftoncs  is  laid  to  fix  them  down. 

The  houfes  commonly  confift  of  two  ftories,  of  which  the 
upper  is  feldom  inhabited ;  it  is  very  low,  and  ferves  for  lum¬ 
ber-room.  The  houfes  of  the  rich  and  great  are  larger,  and 
make  a  greater  (hew  than  thofe  of  others ;  but  they  are  not 
above  two  ftories,  or  at  moft  twenty  feet  in  height. 

\^To  be  continued,  ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aar .  17.  The  Novelties  of  a  Temr  and  a  Day,  in  a  Series  of  PiUurefqui 
Letters  f  on  the  Charahers,  Manners^  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Speenijb^ 

'  French f  and  Englijh  Nations;  interfperfed  nuitb  Real  Anecdotes,  By 
Figaro,  London,  printed  for  the  Author,  at  the  Logographic 
Prefs.,  lamo.  3s.  few^.  Sold  by  J.  Murray. 

T'  H  E  author,  knowing  that  Figaro  is  a  favourite,  both  here  and 
^  in  France,  has .  endeavoured  to  profit  by  his  celebrity.  The 
work  is  a  mere  {ketch,  of  which  the  touch,  in  fome  parts,  is  not 
amifs :  had  the  canvas  been  properly  filled  up,  it  would  have  acquired 
more  intereil  and  importance.  Some  of  the  leading  traits  in  the  cha- 
radlers,  manners,  and  cufloms  of  the  French  and  Engliih  nations, 
are  marked  with  fufficient  force  and  corredtnefs ;  of  the  Spanilh,  little 
or  nothing  is  faid.  I'he  work,  flight  as  it  is,  will  afford  information 
to  fome,  and' entertainment  to  many.  ^ 

Art.  18.  The  Gamefers;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author ejs  of  Burton  Wood^ 
andjofeph.'  lamo.  3  vols.  7s.  6d.  fewed.  Baldwin,  1786. 

This  novel  has  more  to  recommend  it,  than  moft  publications  of  the 
kind,  which  every  day  make  their  appearance.  The  cbaradlers  are 
well  fupported,  and  fufficiently  various ;  the  ftory  well  told,  and  the 
language  above  mediocrity.  While  it  pofleflei  the  merit  of  placing,  in 


MciTTHtr } 

tk«  md(t  fttildng  light,  tiic  £italr  confeqoences  of  gaming,  illicit 
amour,  there  is  wot*  a  thought  or  expiyffion  in*  the  whole,  that  can 
bring  a  bio&  into  the  cheek  uf  modeily,  or  taint  the  youthful  ima- 

S* nation.  BiU  thc^ performance  ia  not  without  its  blemifties;  fome- 
ing  like  what  is  called  trick  inr  the  drama,  not  feldom  makes 
its  appearance ;  thj*  flory  is  fometimes  not  fufEciently  probable;  and 
the  boundlefs  culpability  of  Mr.  Wilmot  often  tempts  us  to  de- 
fprfe  firm,  though  he  is  rej^efented  in  other  refpe^ls  as  a  fenfible  man. 
It  is,  however;  »  confiderable  acquifiribn  to  the  circulating  libraries ; 
and  we  heartily  wifli,  that  thefe  repofitories  of  /V/f  otcupatton  were  filled 
t^ith  Works  of  equal  innocence  and' refpeftability. 

•  t  •  • 

Art.  19.  7}h  Patriadi  An  Hsvaic  Pum^  in  Phres  B^ks,  410.  2s..6d» 
Debrctt,  ^1786.  . 

The  deiign  of  this  performance  to  ridicule  ^ the  ■  patriots,  whe# 
fher  Englifh  or  Irifti,  who  oppofed  Mr.  Pkt’s  twenty  propofitions. 
The  propofitions,  ki  the  opinion^  of  Our  author,  included  a  com¬ 
mercial  fytlem,  full  of  the  wifeft  policy,  and  the  moil  enlightened 
beneficience.  The  moral  of  his  performance  is  included  in  one 
couplet.  ,  -  . 

*  Patriots  I  hate  you,  great  and  fmall. 

One  HONEST  MAN  is  worth  you  all.’' 

7'hc.Rile  of  the  performance  is*  intended!  to*  be  Ifudibraflic,  and 
the  two  firlt  books  are  employed  in  what  our  author  calls  an  invoca¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  mufes  are  fuppofed  tin  pafe/ in  review  ;  and  one 
of  them  is  at  length  feledled,  by  whofe  means  we  are  kindly  informed^ 
that  our  author  writes  in  the  fpirit  of  Ariftophanes,  Plautus,  Terence, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Martiiar,’  Arioftd,  Bbccacc,  Rabelais,  Le  Fontaine, 
Moileie,  Boi!eau,^La  Motte,  Scarron,  Shakefpeare,  Butler,  Prior, 
BtHrtcittg^amv  Swift, ’Arbnthnot,  Gay,  Congreve,  Garrick;  I'horn- 
tetv  Goleman,  Foot,  Chorchill,  Sterne,  and  Peter  Pindar.  Having 
thus  ftated  otir  author’s  rhodeft  pretenfions,  we  will  prefent  our  readas 
Wifh.OfKC  ttotinple  of  hrs  execution. 

*  That  mufe,  who  feems  fo  won’drous  fioy, 

^  .  Yet  feems  fo  ripe  for  love  and  joy,  .  ,  1 

Is  (he,  in  education’s  fpite, 

•  Who  teacheth  ladles  how  to  write' 

Romances ;  ladies,  who,,  at  fchool, 

"  Did  never  ream  one  grafnmer  rule ; 

Ladies,  who  daily  glut  the  town 
'  With  ill-told  (lories,  not  their  own  ; 

‘.Illiterate  nonfenfe,  with  intent 
To  render  maids*  incontinent; 

Or  who,  as  now  the  mode  in  France  is. 

For  comedies,,  write  ftage-roroances,  , 

So  full  of  Venus  and  of  Cupid, 

So  fentimental  and  fo  ftupid  * 

How  take  your  and  court'fey  lowly  t  . 

Complimcnt^o  Mit.  Gowley. 
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Could  make  a  pudding  or  a  j>ye 
Than  write  a  play— good  reafon  why  4 
1  never  faw — *tis  truly  (hocking— 

A  writing  lady  mend  her  Hocking. 

Now,  if  (he  will  but  let  us  fee. 

I'll  lay  a  cc9wn,  above  the. knee 
'  There  is  a  hole — Ah,  fye  upon’t  !  . 

Ladies  I  mean  you  no  alFront ; 

But  I  advife  you,  one  and  all. 

Learned,  unlearned,  great  and  fmall. 

If  you  regard  thofe  creatures  men, 

Refume  your  needle  for  your  pen. 

Twere  better  to  employ  your  time 
In  making  (hifes  than  making  rhime* 

Mod  men  had  rather  fee  you  Hitching ; 

Girls,  fo  employ^,  are  all  bewitching. 

If  thus  to  induHry  ye.  turn  ye. 

Ye'll  hufbands  get  before  Mifs  Burney. 

So  far,  fair  nfters,  'tis  agreed, 

•  To  other  baids  you  may  proceed.' 

The  charafler  of  the  Patriad  may  be  given  in  two  words.  Th# 
author  has  a  few  glimmerings  of  humour,*  but  a  full  (hun(hine  of 
illiteratenefs  and  ignorance.  His  great  ftill  lies  in  underftanding, 
according  to  the  prefeription  of  Horace,  the  guU  va/iont  humani.  Had 
he  pretended  to  write  with  thought  and  deliberation,  he  would  have 
been  intolerable,  but  be  luckily  enters  into  the  ilile  of  a  man  already 
half  feas  over  with  fun  and  ftrong  beer. 

Aar.  20.  An  Authentic  Account  of  Forgeries  and  Frauds  of  <various 
kinds,  commited  by  that  moji  Consummate  Adept  in  Deception,  Charles 
Price,  other^wifi  Patch,  many  years  a  Lottery  Ofice  Keeper,  in  London 
and  W iftminfer  ;  ^who,  to  avoid  a  Jhameful  and  ingnominious  Death, 
deftroyed  hmf$lf  in  Tothill-Fields  Bridevitil,  on  the  Zt^b  of  January, 
1786.  Puhlifi?ed  principally  to  gratify  the  ^Cnriofity  of  the  People,  con- 
ctrning  a  Man,  voho  baffled  every  Mode  of  Deteiiion  fet  on  Foot  by 
the  DireMors  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Magifrates  of  Bovs-ftreet, 
for  upvsards  of  five  Tears.  With  •whiebjs  given,  as  a  Frontifpiece,  an 
esoad  Reprsfentation  of  his  Perfon,  in  the  Difguife  vuhich  he  vuore 
vjhen  he  negociated  his  firjl  Parcel  of  Counterfeit  Bank  Notes,  in  the 
Tear  1780;  and likevoife' bis  Portrait  in  his  ufual  Drefs.  Small  8vo* 
RearHey.  1786. 

Thefe  memoirs  of  villany,  although  written  in  a  very  vulgar  man¬ 
ner,  and  without  that  perfpicuity  and  dearnefs,  which' are  fometimes  to 
he  found  in  the  moft  vulgar  narratives,  fufiicicntly  illuftrate  the  truth  of 
maxim,  that  honefty  is  the  beft  policy :  and  fumifh  no  unin- 
^erefhng  comment  on  the  famous  verlcs  of  the  pfalmiit,  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  moral  wifdom,  I  have  more  underftanding  than  all  my 
^whers ;  for  thy  teftimonies  are  my  meditation  :  I  underftand  more 
the  ancients,  becaufe  I  keep  thy  precepts."  Had  this  unhappy 
known  the  peace  of  them  that  reverence  the  laws  of  God, 

; mis  conviction  would  have  availed  him  more  than  ail  his  penetration, 
I  Ki  V.  VoL,  VL  March,  1 786.  P  fagacity. 
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fagacity,  and  forefight,  which,  being  employed  in  immoral  enter, 
prizes,  were  degraded  from  the  name  or  talents,  and  branded  by 
that  of  the  meaneft  cunning  and  artifice.'  lie  polfcflcd,  together 
with  thefe  qualities,  great  firronefs  of  mind;  and.  in  the  inoft  trying 
moments,  and  under  the  (evereft  mental  agitation,  he  could  fummons 
to  his  aid  the  moft  perfect  recolleflion,  and  the  utmoft  comppfurcof 
countenance.  Nothing  was  w'anting  to  entitle  him  to  the  praife  of 
the  moll  profound  fagacity  and  prudence,  as  well  as  the  greatell  for- 
titude  and  heroic  virtue,  but  the  cxercife  of  his  ftculties  and  powers' 
in  a  worthy  caufe.  The  manner  of  his  death,  emphatically  expreffed 
the  folly  of  his  life,  and  .  the  mifery  and  infamy  of  mifpent  ta¬ 
lents. 

Art.  21.  An  Apology  for' Negro  ^Icnjery  :  or  ^  the  Wefi^JrJta  VUntm 

Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Inhumanity,  By  the  Author  cf  Lctim 

to  a  Toung  Planter,  8vo.  IS.  Strachan.  1786. 

This  apologift  obferves,  that  we  do  not  painfully  feel  the  want  of  thrx 
which  we  never  enjoyed ;  and  that,  therefore,  flavery  can  only  be 
faid  to  be  a  great  evil,  when  it  is  a  deprivation  of  liberty  ;  that  Mon- 
tefquicu,  (ays,  that  although  all  ipen  are  born  equal,  flavery,  in 
certain  countries,  is  founded  in  natural  reafon,  the  ccnwardice  of  the 
people  of  hot  climates  almoll  always  rendering’ them  flaves;  and 
that  the  Weft-India  negroes  are  not  fo  unhappy  as  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  work  under  ground  in  the  Spanifli  mines.  He.  affirms, 
that  negroes  are. not  fitted,  by  natural  charaftcr  and  difpofition,  to  £11 
the  fuperior  flations,  or  more  elevated  ranks  in  civil*  fociety  ;  that 
negio  flavery  is  one  of  thofe  indifpenfable  and  neceffary  links,  in 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  events,  which  cannot  and  indeed  ou^ht 
not  to  be  broken  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  “  whatever  is,  is  right,”  He 
fhews  that  the  flave  trade  is  confident  with  found  policy,  fince  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  gainful  to  this  country.  *  He  fliews  that,  in  feme 
inftances,  the  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  happier  than  the 
peafants  and  day  labourers  in  Great  Britain,  but  allows,,  that  in 
Tome  inftances  they  are  treated  with  extreme  cruelty.  He  laughs  at 
fome  of  the  romantic  fchemes  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  and  makes  large 
quotations,  and  retails  other  things,  without  acknowledging  them,  from 
the  “  Curfory  Remarks”  on  that  gentleman’s  eflay.  Upon  the  whole, 
‘the  author  of  the  apology  before  us  is  an  unconvincing  defender  of 
*a  wretched  caufe. 

Art.  22.  DeUShts  Sententiarum  et  HiftoHarum^  in  ufum  Tironun 

accomodatus,  ^  1  2mo.  2$.  Robinfons.  17^5. 

The  compiler  of  this  colleftion  juftly  obferves,  that  there  is  no 
claliical  author  fufticiently  ealy  to  initiate  youth  in  Latin  confiruc* 
tion.  To  remedy  this  defed  in  the  catalogue  of  books  fit  for  young 
ftudents,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  two  books  have  been  publilhed: 

*  BeleQa  e  <veteri  7 ef  amenta  :  and  E  profanis  Scriptorihus^  hifioriae.  To  tilt 
former  it  is  an  objedion,  that  it  is  unclaflical ;  to  the  latter,  that  clallical 
Latinity  is  intermixed  with  inelegant  tranflations  from  the  GieeK. 
The  feledioD  under  review  from  the  pureft  latin  w>iters  obviate* 
both  thefe  dil^vanUges,  And  the  author  of  this  compilation,  at  tht 
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ftme  time,  that  he  facilitates  the  acquificion  of  the  Latin  tongae»  has 
cbofen  fuch  quotations  as  tend  to  infpire  and  cheriih  good  moral 
principles ;  fo  that  he  Has  done  no  inconfidcrable  fervice  to  the 
public. 
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,  \  POLITICAL, 

•  \ 

Art.  23.  The  Letter  of  Dicn  CaJJtus^  and  its  Anfwerj  on  the  Subject  of 
Reform  in  the  Burghs  of  Scotland,  i  2m9.  Aberdeen. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  figned  Caflius,  defends  the  prefent  mode 
of  eledion  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland  ;  by  which  the  magiftrates 
eled  one  another,  and  the  burgefles  are  reduced  to  mere  cyphers  in 
the  community.  He  very  properly  takes  the  fignature  of  Dion  Cafiius^ 
who  was  patronized  and  rewarded  by  the  Roman  emperqrs,  under 
whom  he  lived,  for  being  the  apologift  of  their  tyranny  ;  Ifor  incul« 
eating  palTive  obedience  on  the  people  ;  and  for  writing  his  hiftory  in 
order  to  ellablifli  thefe  opinions  into  a  fyftem.  The  Anfwer,  by  a 
burgefs  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  manly  and  fpirited  performance;  and  the 
author  difeovers  equal  zeal  and  knowledge  in  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
which  he  defends.  A  reform,  in  the  eledion  of  burghs,  has  long 
been  in  agitation  among  the  enlightened  and  fplrited  citizens  of  Scot* 
land ;  and  nothing  but  public  fpirit  and  perfeverance  is  requifite  to 
obtain  it.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Aberdeen  hath  fet 
the  example,  to  the  other  counties  in  Scotland,  of  many  improvements, 
which  have  highly  contributed  to  the  power  of  that  city,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  kingdom. 

Art,  24.  A  Reply  to  the  Anfiver  to  a  Short  EJfay  on  the  Modes  of 
Defence  hefl  adapted  to  the  Situation  and  Circumftances  of  this  Ifland,  Iff  a 
In  a  Letter  to  his  Qracr  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is.  6d.  Wilkie, 
1785. 

The  author  of  the  Reply  to  the  Anfwer,  who  we  prefume  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Short  EfTay,  juftly  obferves  the  glaring  inconfidcncy  of 
which  the  mafter-gencral  of  the  ordnance  is  guilty,  when,  in  his  An¬ 
fwer  to  the  Short  EfTay,  he  charges  him  with  mifreprefentation,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  allows  to  nis  obfervations  the  force  of  demon- 
ftration.  He  complains,  that  the  maftcr-general  examined  his  effay 
not  fairly,  but  by  detached  fentences  ;  and  clearly  convids  him  of 
inconclulive  reafoning ;  and  alfo,  by  an  appeal  to  fads,  and  living 
witnefles  of  credit,  of  a  derelidion,  in  manifold  inflances,  of  his  for- 
profefBons,  and  avowed  principles. 

*  if  your  Grace,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  would  confider  the  Short  EfTdy 
candidly  and  impartially,  you  would  eafily  perceive,  that  the  author 
^mits  a  fyftem  of  defence,  both  as  proper,  expedient,  and  neceffary  5 
l>ut  he  recommends  one  adapted  to  our  infular  fituation  and  military 
cfiabliQiment.  Men,,  who  have  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  in*  every- 
branch  of  the  military  profeffion,  fhould,  and  ought  to  be,  confultfid. 
^aval  officers  are  undoubtedly  the  bell  judges  of  the  pradicability  of 
landing  on  particular  fpots ;  they  are  the  bed  judges  of  the  nature  of 
^  coall ;  how  near  (hips  of  the  line,  or  frigates,  can  approach  the 
to  cover  and  proteft  the  landing  of  troops ;  and  ot  the  proba-* 
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blc  cffefts  of  a  fire  judicioufly  dire^^ed  from  batteries  creflcd  on 
fliore,  to  oppofe  the  enemy’s  (hipping,  and  to  annoy  the  troops  on 
their  approach.  General  officers,  who  have  commanded  in  the  field, 
who  are  acquainted,  by  experience,  both  with  the  attack  and  defence 
of  lines,  (hould  be  confulted  on  their  fituation  and  expediency ;  and 
determine,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  abfolutely  rcquifite  to  maintain  them;  otherwife  the 
ftrength  of  our  works  will  become  relative  weaknefs. 

*  When  a  plan,  combined,  arranged,  and  methodized,  in  all  its 
parts,  has  once  been  fixed  on,  it  (hould  be  invariably  and  progref- 
fively  purfued,  and  the  uninterrupted  execution  fubmitted  to  engi¬ 
neers,  who  are  certainly  the  bed  qualified  for  conftrudling  the  works, 
though  their  opinion  (hould  not  be  implicitly  and  cxclufively  adopted. 
No  man,  I  am  confident,  who  has  a  fincere  regard  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  would  ever  wi(h  to  fee  a  matter  of  this  im¬ 
portance  folely  intruded  to  the  control .  and  diredion  of  a  mafter- 
gcneral,  who,  from  party  and  politics,*  may  be  thrown  into  that  fitu¬ 
ation,  by  a  defertion  of  his  friends,  and  a  dereliction  of  his  princi¬ 
ples-  If  this  (hould  ever  be  the  cafe,  we  might  fee  fuch  a  man, 
with  mediocrity  of  parts,  and  half-educated  talents,  labouring  to  di- 
flinguifh  himidf,  by  tampering  in  a  fcience  he  does  not  comprehend, 
and  in  which  he  has  never  been  profeffionally  indruCted,  or  even  de¬ 
rived  the  lead  knowledge  from  experience  or  fervice.  We  (hould  fee 
fuch  a  man  puzzling  bimfelf,  and  perplexing  others ;  obtruding  his 
onun  plan  and  fydem  of  defence,  founded  on  whim,  caprice,  and  pre- 
fumption ;  and  who,  by  indulging  the  native  propenfity  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent,  yet  trifling  difpofition,  may  at  lad  midake  the  redlelTnefs  of 
folly  for  the  activity  of  genius.’ 

This  Reply,  as  well  as  the  (hort  EiTay,  difeover  great  ability  in 
our  author,  both  as  a  military  man,  and  as  a  writer. 

Art.  25.  A  Letter  from  a  dtftingutjhed  Englijh  Commoner  to  a  Veer  of 

Ireland^  on  the  Repeal  of  a  Fart  of  the  Penal  Lenus  agalnfi  the  Irijh 

Catholics  i2mo.  6d.  Keating,  178;. 

.  The  author  of  this  letter  is  at  a.  lofs  to  determine,  whether  it  was 
wife,  for  the  fake  af  expunging  the  black  letter  of  laws,  which,  me¬ 
nacing  as  they  were  in  the  language,  were  every  day  fading  into  dif- 
ufe,  lolcmnly  to  re- affirm  the  principles,  and  to  re-enaCl  the  provi- 
£ons  of  a  code  of  datutes,  by  which  the  catholics  are  totally  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  commonwealth  ;  from  the  highed  to  the 
lowed ;  from  the  mod  material  of  the  civil  profeffions ;  from  the 
army ;  and  even  from  education,  where  alone  education  is  to  be  had. 
He  looks  on  the  bill,  in  the  abdraCt,  as  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
*  A  renewed  aCi  of  univerfal,  unmitigated,  indifpenfable,  exception- 
lefs  difqualiflcatlon. 

‘‘  One  would  imagine,  that  a  bill,  infliCling  fuch  a  multitude  of 
incapacities,  had  followxd  on  the  heels  of  a  ednqued,  made  by  a  very 
fierce  enemy,  under  the  impreffion  of  recent  animofity  and  refentment. 
No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could  imagine  he  was  reading  an  ad 
of  amnedy  and  indulgence,  following  a  recital  of  the  good  beha- 
?iour  of  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  it ;  which  recital  dood  at  the 
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head  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  iirft  introduced  :  but,  I  fuppofe,  from  its 
incongruity  with  the  body  of  the  piece,  was  afterwards  omitted.  — 

•  This  I  fay  on  memory.  It,  however,  dill  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
Catholics  ought  to  be  confidered  as  good  and  loyal  fubjefls  to  hi« 
majefty,  his  crown,  and  government :  then  follows  an  univcrfiil  ex* 
clufion  of  thofe  good  and  loyal  fubjeds  from  every,  even  the  lowcft 
office  of  truft  and  profit,  or  from  any  vote  at  an  eleflion  ;  from  any 
privilege  in  a  town  corporate  ;  from  being  even  a  freeman  of  fuch 
corporations;  from  ferving  on  grand  juries;  from  a  vote  at  a  veflry  ; 
fiom  having  a  gun  in  his  houle ;  from  being  a  barrider,  attorney, 
Iblicitor,  or,  &c. 

‘  This  has  furely  much  more  the  air  of  a  table  of  profcription, 
than  an  of  grace.  What  mud  we  fuppofe  the  laws,  concerning 
thofe  good  fubjefls,  to  have  been,  of  which  this  is  a  relaxation  ?  1 

know  well  that  there  is  a  cant  current  about  the  difference  between  an 
cxclufion  from  employments,  even  to  the  mod  rigorous  extent,  and  an 
cxclufion  from  the  natural  benefits  arifing  from  a  man's  own  indudry* 
1  allow,  that,  under  fome  circumdances,  the  difference  is  very  mate* 
rial,  in  point  of  judice ;  and  that  there  are  confiderations  which  may 
render  it  advifeable  for  a  wife  government  to  keep  the  leading  parts 
of  every  branch  of  civil  and  military  adminidration  in  hands  of  the 
heft  truft :  but  a  total  exclufion  from  the  commonwealth  is  a  very 
different  thing. — When  a  government  fubfifts,  as  governments  for¬ 
merly  did,  on  an  eftate  of  its  own,  with  but  few  and  inconfiderable 
revenues  drawn  from  the  fubjeft,  then  the  few  offices  which  fubfideJ 
were  naturally  at  the  difpofal  of  thofe  who  paid  the  falaries  out  of 
their  own  pockets;  and  there  an  cxclufive  preference  could  hardly  me¬ 
rit  the  name  of  profcription :  almoft  the  whole  produce  of  a  man's 
induftry  remained  in  his  own  purfe  to  maintain  his  family.  When  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  labour  of  individuals  goes  to  the  date,  and 
IS  by  the  date  again  refunded  to  individuals  through  the  medium  of 
offices;  and  in  this. circuitous  fDgrefs,.  from  the  public  to  the  private 
fund,  indemnifies  the  families  fiom  whom  it  is  taken,  an  equitable 
balance  between  the  government  and  the  fubjei^  is  edablidied.  But 
.ff  a  great  body  of  the  people,,  who  contribute  to  this  date  lottery,  arg 
included from  all  the  prizes^  the  dopping  the  circulation,  with  regard  to 
them,  mud  be  a  mod  cruel  hardffiip,  amounting,  in  effedt,  to  being 
double  and  treble  taxed,  and  will  be  felt  as  fuch,  to  the  very  quick, 
hy  all  the  families,  high  and  low,  of  thofe  hundreds  of  thoufands 
who  are  denied  their  chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
<iuftry.  This  is  the  thing  meant  by  thofe  who  look  on  the  public 
revenue  only  as  a  Jpoil ;  and  will  naturally  wilh  to  have  as  few  as 
poffiblc  concerned  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty.  If  a  date  (hould  be 
fo  unhappy  as  to  think  it  cannot  fubfift  without  fuch  a  barbarous 
profcription,  the  perfons  fo  proscribed  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  the 
remiffion  of  a  large  part  of  their  taxes ;  by  an  immonity  from  the 
offices  of  public  burden;  and  by  an  exemption  from  being  prefled  into 
^uy  military  or  naval  fervice.* 

^his  gentleman  writes  with  ability  and  moderation  ;  and  reprefenti 

injuries  and  hardffiips  inflidted  dill  by  the  protedants  on  the  ca^ 
fholics,  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  liciand,  with  udnefs,  clcar- 
and  energy, 
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Art.  26.  Oppofition  Politics  exemplified.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Becat- 
ties  of  Eoxy  Norths  emd  Burke.  •  8vo.  is.  6d.  Scockdale.  1786. 

The  compiler  of  this  collcflion  from  the.newfpapers,  after  making 
various  trite  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and 
of  parties  and  fadlions,  affirms,  that  *  the  end  of  the  leaders  of  op 
pofition  is  merely  to  get  into  power ;  and  their  means  are  the  various 
arts  of  circumvention ;  continual  faultfinding  in  parliament ;  and 
conftant  circulation  through  the  country  of  fictions,  raifreprefenta- 
lions,  and  detradion  of  every  kind.  The  monthly  pamphlet  circu. 
lates  within  a  circumference  too  narrow  to  do  fufficient  mifehief,  at 
whatever  cxpence  to  the  dukes  this  circulation  is  peformed.  The 
diurnal  papers  convey  the  poifon,  through  eveiy  vein  of  the  ftate, 
much  more  effedually.  And  the  Morning  Herald  is  feleded  for  its 
fatire;  while ‘the  Gazetteer  Is  employed  for  its  audacity  of  falfehood, 
and  contempt  of  lhame.  It  is  from  thefe  two  papers  that  the  fol 
lowing  examples  of  oppofition  politics  are,  therefore,  taken  ;  the  firft 
column,  in  the. following  pages,  contains  X,\i^  faSlious  paragraphs  ;  the 
oppofitc  column  points  the  faiiious  furpofe :  it  is  from  a  comparifon  o£ 
ihc  whole,  that  the  oppofition  politics  are  exemplified  :  — 

‘  And judge  ^  by  the  pernicious  fruity  the  tree  : 

If  aught y  for  ^hich  fo  loudly  they  declaimy 

Religiony  la^Sy  and freedomy  ^ere  their  aimf 

The  fruit  produced  in  the  fpecimens  before  us,  is,  indeed,  for  the 
xnoft  part,  four,  rotten,  naufeous,  and  unwholefome  :  but  does  it 
wholly  grow  on  the  tree  of  oppofition  ?  Is  any  party,,  fadion,  or 
denomination  of  men,  refponfible  for  the  falfe,  and  futile*  and  foolifli 
Icribbling  of  unlettered  and  unprincipled  volunteers  in  their  fervice  \ 
The  paragraphs  produced  in  this  publication  are  not  certainly  all 
of  them  publilked  at  the  inftigation,  or  even  with  the  privity  and  ap 
probation,  of  the  leaders  ot  oppofition,  however  they  may  be  ap 
plauded  by  their  v^’eak  partizans.  The  engine  of  barefaced  falk 
hood,  however  it  may  be  ffiarpened  and  pointed,  recoils,  at  the  long 
run,  againft  thofe  who  ufe  it.  Nor  is  there  the  lead  merit  in  faying 
Cutting  things  againll  men  in  public  office,  when  they  are  not  founded 
in  truth,  any  more' than  tliere  is  wit  in  rerailing  Joe  Miller's  jefts. 
It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  ranfack  the  writings  of  the  mod  eloquent  paity- 
men,  and  keen  fatyrids,'  of  former  times ;  and  to  apply  afiertions 
concerning  other  men,  and  other  times,  to  the  prefent.  Oppofition 
therefore,  mud  be  very  weak  indeed,  if  they  countenance  iuch  ini 
iicrable  attempts  to  fupport  their  caufe. 

Art.  27.  '^Tis  All  my  Eye,  Addreffed  to  Archibald  Macdonald y  Efs 
Bya  Gentleman  of  Lincoln  s-hin.  8vo.  is.  Wilkie,  1786. 

^'he  author  of  this  pamphlet  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  than  to  punifh  offenders.  He 
is  not  for  creating  new  jurifdiftions,  nor  for  enlarging  any  inferior 
ones.  The  old  Englilh-  laws  are  good  enough  for  our  author,  and 

would,  he  thinksi  if  well  enforced,  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  go^ 
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^pofes  for  which  they  were  formed.  In  Gfoucefler,  as  Toon  as  a 
bejgar  is  feen  publicly  afking  charity  in  the  (Ireets,  he  is  that  inftant 
taken  up,  and  carried  before  a  magiftrate  ;  if  an  object,  he  is  relieved 
and  font  home ;  if  not,  he  ii  aiked,  whether  he  will  be  whipped 
out  of  the  north,  the  fouth,  eaft,  or  weft  gate ;  and  the  puniftiment 
is  immediately  inflifted.  By' this  fummary  mode  of  proceeding,  all 
beggars  are  baniftied  from  Glouceftcr. 

./  ‘  Whether  this  fyftcrp  ia  .worthy  of- your  notice,  I  am  not  able  to 
determine;  but  it  feems  to  me  fo  replete  with  good  fenfe,  that  1  (hould 
be  happy  to  fec  it  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  as 
Weftminfter  has  more  rogues  in  it  than  any  other  place,  I  fee  no  rea- 
Ibn  why  .you  (hould  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  plan.  Jt  is  a  well- 
known  .that  begging  is  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  become  as 
much  a  trade,  as  any  other  carried  on  in  London  and  iWeftminfter. 
I  believe,  too,  it  is  a  very  profitable  one  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mifin- 
iormed,  there  are  many  common  beggars;  in  this  metropolis,  who 
get  four  or  five  (hillings  a  day.  And  is  not  this  a  great  reproach  to 
the  Ehglifh  nation,  where  fo  many  honeft  and  ufeful  means  may  be 
found  to  employ  thofe  idle  people  ?  'Miere  arc  many,  very  inany^ 
hard-working,  induftrioiis,  fober  perfons  in  London,  who  do  not  live 
half  fo  comfortably  as  thefe  difiolute  wretches.  The  common  beg¬ 
gars  of  this  great  town  have  their  walks  and  ftands  as  regular  as  the 
day  ;  and  are  as  fare  to  be  found  in  them,  at  particular  hours,  .days, 
and  weeks,  as  the’  mod  regular  merchant  upon  Change,  To  ihefc 
places  they'punrtually  refort,  to  attra^l  your  notice,  excite  your  pity, 
and  impofe  upon  your  underftandiiig. .  Tabernacles  find  preaching- 
houfes  are  admirable  ftands  ;  and  happy  is  that  man  who  can  fix  him* 
felf  there  firft  ;  he  is  fare  to  live  well.*  Many  of  them,  like  Shaken 
fpeare’s  juftice,  look  fleek,  and  as  if  their  bellies  were  with  goed 
capon  lined.  There  is  no  fet  of  thefe  common  beggars  who  hurt  me 
more 'than  thofe,  who,  having  any  bodily  infirmity,  expofe  it  to 
awaken  your  feelings.  Is  it  not  (hocking,  in  a  cold  frofty  day,  tp  fee 
a  great  (Irapping  fellow  with  a- fore  leg,  without  a  plaifter  or  any 
thing  upon  it,  lying  down  upon  the  ground,  and  m.iking  wry  faces 
for  hours  together  to  gain  a  livelihood  ?  If  you  were  to  lend,  or  pro- 
pofe  tp  fend,  one  of  thefe  people  to  an  hotfpital  he  might  thank  you, 
but  he  ^ould  not  accept  your  offer.  He  looks  upon  his  fore  leg  aa 
io  eftate  for  life  —  the  rent— the  hap  of  the  day.’ 

In  the  fame  lively  manner  our  author  difplays  the  bad  confequenccs 
of  idlenefs,  and  the  wife  policy  of  employing  the  poor,  and  entbreing 
rather  than  multiplying  the  laws. 

A 

*  ^  '  DIVINITY, 

*  Art,  28.  Sermons  iy  D.  Grant.  Angus,  Newcaftlc. 

Mr,  David  Grant  is  what,  by  the  courtefy  of  Scotland,  is  called 

a  gofpcl -preacher,”  that  is,  he  delivers  do£lrInes,  6f  whfeh  there 
^  not  the  (malleft  trace  or  veftage  to  be  found  in  the  four  gofpels. 
tie  is  indeed  a.  iltde  more,  cautious  and  guarded  than  many  of  the 
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orthodox  hrethren^  with  regard  to  the  eternal  reprobation,  a  parte  antr^ 
and  eternal  damnation,  a  parte  poft^  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thoufand  •  of  the  human  race,  from  adorable  fovereignty 
and  mete^W  pUafure  ;  in  aferibing  to  the  Deity  all  pofiible  imftf* 
/eBions^  and  in  triumphing  over  the  #rr<2//W^///y  of  reafon  and  the 
jbingnefe  of  good  works.  Still  however  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in 
him  ;  and  he  has  fire  and  brimfione^  blood  and  thunder^  fuificient  to 
gratify  the  maw  of  an  ordinary  fanatic.  The  following  quotation 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen. 

*  God,  when  the  time  was  come  that  Chrift  muft  fufFer,  did,  as  it 
were,  fay,  O  !  all  ye  waves  of  my  incenfed  juftice,  now  fwell  as  high 
as  heaven^  and  go  over  his  foul  and  body  ;  fink  him  to  the  bottom ; 
Jet  him  go  like  Jonah  into  the  belle  of  hell.  Come  all  ye  forms  that 
I  have  rtfer*ved  for  this  day  of  wrath,  heat  upon  him.  Go  juftice^ 
put  him  upon  the  rack  ;  torment  him  in  e^erj  party  till  all  his  bones  be 
out  of  joint y  and  his  heart  be  melted  as  ^axy  in  the  midll  of  hir 
bowels.” 

•*  Our  armies  fwore  terribly  in  Flanders,”  faid  uncle  Toby, 
on  a  fimilar  occafion,  but  not  at  all  like  this.”  Would  the  author 
wifli  for  a  brother  or  a  father  of  fuch  a  (anguinary  temper  ? 

In  page  97,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  a  different  kind. 

The  blood  of  Chrift  is  like  the  fea  ;  as  it  covers  with  its  waves 
the  greateft  as  well  as  fmalicft  veffels ;  fo  the  blood  of  Chrift  can 
drown  the  greateft  as  well  as  fmalleft  fins.  Caft  your  eyes  upwards, 
and  furvey  the  retince  of  the  lamb  ?  Among  the  vaft  multitudes  which 
follow  him,  arc  there  not  ibofei  who  were  once  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
nefs,  who  were  fornlcatorsy  idolators,  adulterers^  drunkards,  rewlerst 
extortioners,^^ 

This  comfortable  view  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  reminds  us,  that 
the  author,  when  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  correfpondent  of  Lord  George 
Gordon.  .  ‘ 

Art.  29.  The  Harmony  of  Law  and  Gofpely  in  the  Method  of  Grace j 

itmonfixaied  \  in  fever al  Sermons.  By  William  Arnoty  Minijier  of 

the  Gofpel  at  Kennowae.  Publifhed  by  particular  defire.  8vo. 

Printed  for  Robert  Jamefon,  London,  1785. 

Mr.  Arnot,  we  imagine,  is  a  feceder,  or  diflenter  from  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The. Sermons,  we  dare  fay,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  his  hearers;  as  they  are  faid  to  be  “  publilhed  by  particular  de- 
iire.”  They  may  perhaps  be  read  by  a  certain  clafs  in  this  metro- 
p>6lis,  but  they  arc  calculated  for  the  perufal,  neither  of  the  reader 
of  tafte,  nor  of  the  rational  Chriftian.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  com- 
pofition,  we  give  the  following  Ihort  extrad. 

‘  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  Jefus,  unlefs  his  fuitablenefs  to  the 
needy  condition  of  finuers  be  pointed  out,  which  cannot  be  done, 
without  taking  particular  notice  of  the  miferies  of  fiiners,  and  lead¬ 
ing  their  eye  to  each  pariicular  benefit  in  Chrift,  which  is  calculated  to 


♦  0ns  out  of  a  thoufand,  1.  /.  cutting  off  the  cyphers,  and  re¬ 
taining  the  unit,  is  the  exact  calculation  of  the  ileQ^  according  to  a 
celebrated  dodor  of  the  Ge/te-va  fchool. 

fupply 
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fupply  each  correfpondent  want  about  themfelves.  Counfelling 
them,*  as  poor,  to  buy  of  Chrift  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  they 
may  be  rich.  As  blind,  to  buy  eye  falve,  that  they  may  fee.  As 
.naked,  to  buy  white  raiment,  that  they  may  be  clothed,  and  the 
lhamc  of  their  nakednefs  may  not  appear.  As  far  from  righteouf- 
ncfs,  to  embrace  Chrift’s  righteoufnels,  brought  near  in  the  gofpel. 
As  ignorant,  guilty,  vile,  and  enilaved,  to  receive  Chriil,  as  made 
of  Cfod  unto  us,  wildom,  righteoufnefs,  fan£tification,  and  redemp¬ 
tion*  As  thirfty,  to  come  to  him  and  drink.  As  having  no  money^ 
to  buy  without  money  and  without  price.  As  hungry,  to  eat  that 
which  is  good.  As  being  heavy  laden  with  the  mifery  of  a  natural 
fiate,  to  come  to  him  for  red ;  even  to  let  all  their  wants  be  upon 
him,  and  all  their  breaches  under  his  hand.  As  one  beautifully  re¬ 
marks, 

**  Chrift  is  a  path,  if  any  be  mifled, 

“  He  is  a  robe  if  any  naked  be, 

“  If  any  chance  to  hunger,  he  is  bread, 

**  If  any  be  a  bondman,  he  is  free. 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  ftrong  is  he  ? 

To  dead  men  life  he  is,  to  fick  men  health, 

**  To  blind  men  fight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth, 

A  pleafure  without  lofs,  a  treafure  without  ftealth.** 

Mr,  Arnot  feems  to  fpurn  at  the  very  idea  of  elegance  ;  If  the. 
reader,*’  fays  he,  in  the  preface,  “  be  fond  of  the  wifdom  of 
man's  words,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  difappointed."  Yet,  though 
the  author  be  not  fond  of  choice  words,  and  phrafes,  he  more  than 
makes  up  in  quantity,  for  the  deficiency  of  the  quality  ;  fix  fermons 
form  a  volume  of  400  pages ! 

Art.  30.  A  Legal  Attempt  to  enforce  the  PraSiue  of  Infant  Baptifm: 
being  a  genuine  Copy  of  a  Petition  to  Parliament^  by  the  Nur/es 
and  Chambermaids  of  the  Cities  of  London^  IVeftminper^  and  the 
Borough  of  Seuthfwarkf~againji't Be  Anabaptijis*  To  nsjhich  is  addtd^  a 
Counter  •Petition  by  the  IVintes '  of  the  Anabaptifls  ;  and  a  Letter  to 
the  Rens^  John  Horjley^  by  Amy  Caudle.  12 mo.  is,  Bucklaad, 
1786. 

The  petition  from  the  nurfes  and  chambermaids,  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  difrepute  into  which  certain  publications  have  brought  infant 
baptifm,  which  has  almoft  deftroyed  the  perquifites  coonedled  with 
their  employment,  is  figned,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  meeting,  by  their 
fccretary,  Amy  Caudle,  The  counter>petition  again,  from  the 
wives  of  the  baptifts,  who  confider  the  petition  intended  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  by  the  nurfes  and  chambermaids  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  religious  liberty,  is  figned,  in  name  of'the 
meeting,  by  their  fecretary,  Isabel  Dipper.  An  ironical  letter 
of  thankf,  alfo,  is  fentby  Amy  Caudle  to  John  Horsey,  in  the 
name  of  the  fociety  of  nurfes  and  chambermaids,  for  the  feafonable 
tittempt  he  made  to  fupport  the  caufe  in  which  they  and  he  were 
mutually  embarked, 

I  One  Emma  Dry,  who  has  lived  in  friendftiip  with  both  the  fccre- 
Amy  Cauolc  and  Isabel  Dipper*,  for  many  years,  ia 
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a  preface,  affures  the  public,  that  there  is  not  a  iihglc  word 
mdded^  (and  in  this  lies  the  wic)  to  cither  the  petitions  or  the  letter, 
but -what  they  have  themfclvcs  rclpe^lively  fupplied.’' 

It  might  appear,  at  firlt  fight, -that  this  ftrange  publication  is 
written  by  fome  common  enemy,  who  means  to  turn  all  reliajcn 
into  ridicule.  But  we  are  fo  well  acquainted,  by  means  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  religious  difputations  which  wc  havcoccafion  to  irilped,  with 
the  various  difguifes  affuined  by  controverfial  zeal,  that  we  have  not 
a  doubt  but  this  is,  in  reality,  the  produ(£licn  of  Ibme  zealous  bar>- 
tift,  who  has  learnt  the  common  arguments  in  favour  of  his  reli^^i- 
•us  fyftem. 

"Art.  31.  Tree  Accefs  to  God  hy  0  Mediator,  A  Sermon  preached  at 

BeJJels^Greeny  near  Se^venoaks,  in  Kent,  Ey  John  Strange,  8vo. 
*6d>  .Mathews,  London,  1785.  *  ^  ' 

In  this  pious  and  .pradtical  difeourfe,  the  author  (hews,  that  fin 
hath  fet  us  all  at 'an  awful  dillance  from  God  :  that  without  beins 
reftored  and  brought  near  to  him,  we  cannot  be  happy  ;  and  that, 
unlels  w'C  enjoy  a  prefent  nearnefs  to  him,  by  faith  in  the  great 
Mediator,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  future  fruition  of  him  in  heaven. 

Art,  32.  The  CharaSler  of  Jefus  Chrif :  a  Sermon,  by  George  Sh»i 
’  Keith,  M,  A,  MinijUr  of  Kiitb-Hail,  Aberdeenjhire,  8vo.  is.  Evans. 

1785. 

Mr  Keith  Very  juftly  obfen'es,  that,  if  he  were  to  give  a  detail 
^of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  human  nature,  and  tell  us,  inj^ene* 
ral,  that  all  of  then^  w'ere,  pofTefifed  by  our  Lord  ,in^the  highcll 
degree,  he  might  be  able  to  give,  in  a  few  fentences,  a*  true  and 
pleafant,  though  a  very  fuperficial  account  of  his  charadler.  But 
general  declamation ,  even  on  the  virtues  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  he 
alfo  obferves,  coul^  neither  inform  the  underltanding,  nor  warm  the 
heart:  on  the  other  hand,  we  re’ he  to  be  minute  in  his  inquiries,  he 
could  not,  in  many  difcourles,exhauft  ,the  fubjed.  Therefore,  pur- 
fuing  a  middle’  courfe,  ho  feleds  fuch  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Chritt,  as  may  give  a  juft  and  afFcding,  though  im perfect  view  of 
^his  charadcr.  The  particulars  he  lelcds  are,  indeed,  affeding,  and 
be  arranges  them  in  a  natural  order.  He  writes  with  elegance 
and  vivacity  ;  but  this  ftile  docs  not  fuit^  his  theme.  His  breaks 
and  ftarts  fuit  not  the  majellic  fimplicity  of  his  great  fubjed.  Wc 
recommend  to  his  imitation  the  death  of  Socrates,  recorded  in  his 
Crito,  by  Plato. 

Art.  33,  TJfays  on  Scripture  Metaphors  \  Di*vine  Juftice^ 

Mercy,  and  the  DoSIrine  of  Satisfaction,  By  Ludlam,  B.  0, 

Redtor  of  Cockjield,  in  Suffoik  •,  and  formerly  Felloe  of  St,  Johns 

Coilege,  Cambridge,  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Davis,  London,  1785. 

Of  thefe,  which  are  all  of  them  excellent,  and  contain  a  very 
able  defence  of  the  principal  dodrines  of  the  Chri Ilian  faith,  whai 
we  moft  efleem  is  the  EiTay  on  Scripture  Metaphors,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extrad. 

^  «  When 
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*  When  the  fcriptnres  teach  us  the  things  of  Qod  and  of  another 
world,  they  ufe,  and  muft  ufe  metaphors.  A  literal  account,  in  many 
cafes*,  cannot  be  given.  Men,  in  their  prefent  Hate,  have  not,  and 
cannot  have  the  ideas  peculiar  to  another  flate ;  no  words  can  con¬ 
vey  fuch  ideas.  When  St.  Paul  was  caught  up  into  paradife,  he 
heard  unfpeakablc  words,  fuch  as  were  imfrj/ibli  to  be  uttered.  He 
received  new  ideas,  which  it  was  not  poflxbic  for  him,  by  any  words, 
to  communicate  to  others.  When  the  fcriptures,  then,  teach  us  the 
things  of  another  world,  it  mull  be  by  refeniblances  taken  from  the 
things  of  this  world.  By  metaphors,  by  enigmatical  dcfcriptions  ; 
fo  that  we  fee  now  only  through  a  glafs  darkly,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  an  enigma  i  and  it  mud  ever  be  remembered,  that  while  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  fee  in  part  only. 

/  Metaphors,  at  bed,  are  only  refemblances  ;  and  we  muft  not 
cxped  to  find  the  refemhlance  hold  in  every  circumftance.  The  por- 
pofc  of  the  metaphor  is  fully  anfwercd,  if  the  refemblance  holds  in 
feme  one  capital  point  ;  in  that  point  which  is  intended  to  be  taught. 
The  very  fame  capital  dodlrine  may  alfo  be  illudrated  and  explained 
by  different  metaphors,  according  to  the  different  light  in  which  it  is 
placed ;  or,  as  different  ^pafts  of  that  dodtrine  are  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  us. 

‘  It  will  be  afked,  how  (hall  we  know  in  what  parts  of  a  meta¬ 
phor  the  refemblance  holds?  Will  not  dodlrines  thus  conveyed  be 
vague,  and  of  doubtful  interpretation  ? — Not  at  all  j  all  language 
abounds  with  metaphors  ;  we  can  fcarcefpeak'without  ufing  a  variety 
of  allufions,  yet  no  uncertainty  follows  from  it.  The  bolded  figures 
of  fpeech  feldom  render  our  meaning  uncertain,  yet  add  a  great 
force  to  what  is  delivered.  Much  lefs  (hall  we  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
what  is  literal,  and  what  is  metaphorical.  Let  us  try  in  an  indance 
or  two. 

‘  It  is  faid  of  the  damned  inhsll,  that  tbeirnxorm  diethnot^  and 
that  the  fire  of  kell  Jhall  ne<ver  be  quenched.  Every  one  fees  that  the 
fxpreffion,  their  ^worm  dieth  not^  cannot  be  underllood  literally  of  a 
worm  creeping  on  the  earth,  but  is  a  metaphor.  The  inceffanc  up. 
braidings  of  a  guilty  conicience,  are  very  aptly,  as  well  as  forcibly, 
reprefented  by  the  gnawings  of  a  worm,' which  docs  not  quickly  dc- 
yourjthe  fubdance  on  which  it  feeds,  but  preys  on  it  continually.  When 
tt  is  faid,  this  worm  dieth  not,  every  one  will  underdand  by  it,  that 
the  guilt  of  the  damned  ever  remains  unattoned  for,  and  the  up- 
braidings  never  ccafe.  Again,  if  we  take  the  (ire  of  hell  in  a  meta¬ 
phorical  fenfe,  it  is  plainly  put  to  fignify  the  greated  polTible  torment. 
Burning  alive  is,  with  men,  accounted  the  greated  torture  pofliblc. 
Whether  we  have  precife  ideas  of  the  torments  of  hell,  or  not^ 
Ac  words  are  awful  enough,  and  their  meaning  pad  a  doubt.  But, 
if  any  (hould  fay,  the  words  may  be  underdood  as  well  in  a  literal 


*  *  We  fay,  in  many  cafes  ;  for  in  fome  a  literal  account  could  be 
pven.  Thus,  were  we  told  the  particular  time  of  the  day  of  judg- 
we  could  underdand  it.  But  the  cafes  are  but  few. 
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ss  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  inafmuch  as  the  body  will  be  ralfed,  let  if 
be  fo  ;  no  error  will  follow.  We  (hall  never  be  in  danger  of  miilake 
when  the  words  are  fuch  as  can  be  underdood,^  either  literally  or 
metaphorically.  When  they  can  be  underftood  only  metaphorically, 
we  ihall  always  fee  the  principal  point  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
metaphor.  It  is  further  faid,  the  fire  nuill  never  be  quenched :  This  is 
purfuing  the  former  metaphor,  and  is  taken  from  putting  out  fire  by 
throwing  water  upon  it.  The  literal  meaning  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
a  doubt.  That  the  torment  will  never  have  an  end  ;  it  (hall  endure 
lor  ever.* 

Mr.  Ludlam  has  been  very  converfant  with  the  ableft  and  mod 
pbilofophical  defenders  of  Chriflianity,  particularly  Dr.  Butler  ;  and 
is  himfelf  a  man  of  acute  and  found  underflanding* 
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CERMAKIC  LEAGUE. 


IT  is  pofliblc,  and  not  unlikely,  that  the  acceflion  of  Hanover  to  the 
Germanic  league  has  engendered,  in  the  bread  of  the  Emperor, 
a  temporary  difguft  againft  the  Britifh  nation.  For,  although,  that  en¬ 
lightened  prince  well  knows  that  the  government  of  Britain  and  Han¬ 
over  are  entirely  diftindl,  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the  imaginations  and 
paffions  to  the  diilindlions  that  are  formed  by  the  intelled  and 
further,  he  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  fhould  a  rupture  take  place 
between  himfelf  and  the  confederated  princes,  the  King  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  Eledor  of  Hanover,  would  take  part  with  the  latter; 
and  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  would  be  drawn,  as  heretofore, 
into  the  contell  on  the  continent.  But,  fhould  inch  a  conteft  arife,* 
Great  Britain,  according  to  her  prelent  councils,  and  indeed  if  (he 
fhould  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  common  fenfe,  and  remain  natural ; 
at  leaft  fo  long  as  the  league  fhould  be  able,  without  affiftance,  to 
make  head  againft  theTtnperialifts ;  which  they  certainly  would, 
unlefs  the  Imperialifts  fhould  be  either  openly  or  clandeftinely  affilled 
by  the  French  and  Ruffians.  In  this  cafe,  it  might  become  a  quellion, 
whether  we  ought  to  interfere,  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  poli¬ 
tical  balance  on  the  continent,  or  not  ?  if  the  Auftrian  arms  fhould 
prevail,  and  by  the  fortune  of  war  obtain  any  fignal  advantage  and 
fuperiority  over  the  confederate  princes,  the  ancient  jcaloufics  between 
French  and  Auftrians  would  in  ^1  probability  be  renewed^  and  theie 
would  effedlually  maintain  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent. 

But 
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Butihould  the  French  keepafteady  eye  on  the  Audrian  Netherlands* 
and  ihould  it  appear  that  thefe  were  made  a  facrifice  to  them  by  the 
Emperor,  as  the  prince  of  Bavaria  ;  then  it  would  be  the  intereft  of 
Britain,  and  the  duty  of  adminiftration,  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the 
confederacy.  In  the  mean  time,  miniftry  mull  not  have  done  any 
thing  in  this  matter,  that  can  be  made  a  lubjedl  of  accufation  or  cen- 
furc.  If  the  privy  council  had  interfered,  and  diverted  his  Mnjefty 
from  his  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  league  with  the  power  of  Hanover ; 
the  oppolition  would  have  had  an  ample  field  for  cenfure  and  invetlive. 

1 

I 

I  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  patriotifm,  the  fpirit,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Britifli 
nation,  have  rejedled  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  projedl  of  creft- 
ing  new  fortifications  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  fupported 
the  natural  defence  for  this  commercial  and  free  ifland  ;  a  nav^  force, 
and  a  conftitutional  militia.  The  duke’s  proje6l  was  both  expenfive, 
and  fraught,  like  the  trojan  horse,  with  latent  flavery  and  ruin. 
The  Englilh  parliament,  firuck  with  thefe  circumflances,  replied  to 
his  grace,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  philofopher,  who  was  tempted 
by  the  allurements  of  a  courtezan,  “  We  will  not  buy  repentance  fo 
dear.”  The  whole  hiilory  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  juftly  remarked  by 
a  celebrated  hiftorian,  philofopher,  and  wit,  of  a  neighbouring  na¬ 
tion,  (hews  the  advantage  and  fuperiority  which  our  infalar  fituation 
and  naval  occupations  and  habits  give  us  in  contending  with  our  ene* 
mies,  on  our  proper  element,  the  ocean.  Even  fo  early  as  the  Saxon 
invaiion,  we  have  a  ftriking  proof  of  tlfe  propriety  and  advantage 
of  fighting  our  enemies,  not  by  land,  but  by  fea.  Prince  Vortimer, 
by  a  wife  appeal  to  a  naval  conteft,  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  and  fufpended,  for  a  while,  the  declining  fortunes  of  his 
country.  It  was  anegledl  to  imitate  his  example,  that  fubjeded  the 
Britons  to  the  Germans.  Had  they  difplayed  the  fame  fpirit,  in  con¬ 
tending  with  the  Saxons  at  fea,  that  (hone  forth  in  all  their  encoun* 
ters  with  the  Saxons,  by  land,  the  chara6\er  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  King  of  Great  Britain,  might,  at  this  day,  have  been  united  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

Of  what  avail  were  the  moft  (lupendous  fortifications  at  two  par¬ 
ticular  places,  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  ?  Either  the  French  are  our 
fuperiors  at  fea,  or  they  are  not.  In  the  firll  cafe,  they  have  the 
option  of  landing  at  whatever  port  of  Britain  they  pleafe  \  in  the  fc- 
cond,  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  them  from  landing  in  any  harbour 
of  the  Britifh  channel.  And,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  fortify  every 
landing  place,  it  is  wifer,  as  well  as  prafticable  policy,  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  force  into  one  moving  battery,  th^t  (hall  anticipate  the  de- 
figns  of  the  enemy,  and  drive  the  battle  from  our  gates,  by  main¬ 
taining  and  llrengthening  our  navy.  If  the  French  build  new  (hips,  let 
tts  alfo  build  new  (hips :  it  is  in  this  line  of  emulation  alone,  and 
*K>t  by  a  land  war  with  the  firll  military  power  in  the  world,  that  we 
can  hope  for  fuccefs.  And  if,  at  lall,  tlie  growing  commerce  and 
power  of  France  fliguld  equip  a  fleet  with  which  we  could  not  con¬ 
tend 
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tend  with  rttccefsy  the  canduft  it  would  then  be  proper,  to. purfue; 
would  be  to  drive  the  country,  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  convoys,  aiid, 
by  all  poflible  methods,  to  improve  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
in  a  country,  not  only  fortified  by  the  fea,  but  defended  where  k  docs 
not  rife  into  hills  and  mountains,  or  extend  into  favannahs  and  nio- 
iaffes,  which  are  fo  many  natural  fortreffes,  by  thofe  hedges,  ditches, 
and'dykes,  which  the  hand  of  cultivation  has  railed  in  our  fruitful 
plains.  It  is  by  thefe  natural  advantages,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
indignant  even  at  the  menaces  of  tyranny,  and  not  by  creeping 
within  walla,  and  burrowing,  like  timid  rabbits  and  hares,  in  holes 
of  the  earth,  that  Britain  mud  ultimately  defend  and  maintain  her 
fi^edom  and  fovereign  independence. 

But  could  die,  in  reality,  dnd  fafety  and  protefiion  from  the  hand 
of  the  mafon  and  pioneer,  and,  from  the  battlements  of  her  fortifi. 
cations,  fmile  at  the  threats  of  ambitious  France,  within  thofc  very 
walls  (he  would  nourilh  a*  ferpent,  whofe  mortal  ding  would  prove 
fatal  to  all  that  is  dear  to-  her  as  a  nation.  The  engineers  of  her 
fortrefles  would  be  the  grave-diggers  of  her  civil  conltitutiori.  And 
what  would  it  fignify  to  Engliftimen,  whether  they  were  ruled,  with 
defpotic  fway,  by  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  of  Brunf* 
wick  ? 

In  the  important  decifion  concerning  this  quedion,  the  minider,  to 
bis  great  honour,  did  not  interpofe  his  influence  or  authority.  Mr, 
Pitt  is  not  only  a  virtuous  and  indefatigable,  but,  what  is  of  great 
confequence,  a  tradlable  and  advifeable  minider.  On  one  point, 
he  is  deady  and  inflexible,  the  fupport  of  the  rational  credit,  by 
an  exteniion  of  commerce,  an  increafe  of  revenue,  and  thereby  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  On  this  bafis  he  builds  his  lame. 
In  other  points,  (the  odious  (hop  tax  excepted,  wherein  he  proved 
obdinate  to  the  mod  convincing  arguments  of  its  oppreflion  and  parti¬ 
ality)  he  yields  to  public  opinion,  and  receives  hints  and  ad /ice, 
even  from  his  opponents. 

KEW  INDIA  BILL. 

This  disposition  in  the  minider  appears,  as  in  other  indances, 
in  the  modifications  to  be  adopted  in  the  new  India  bill,  intended  to 
foften  that  claufe,  w'hich  compels  the  fervants  of  the  company  to 
give  a  public  account  of  their  fortunes.  It  ib  alfo  intended  to 
itrengthen,  to  give  vigour,  promptitude,  and  efficacy  to  the  Britilh 
government  in  Indodan,  by  increafing  the  power  of  the  governor, 
general  of  Bengal.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  this  vigour,  promp¬ 
titude,  and  efficacy,  could  be  united  with  a  more  free  and  popular 
'form  of  government;  with  trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  in  every  judi¬ 
cial  and  executive  concern.  But  it  is  found  impoffible,  as  we  have 
often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  on  the  fubjedt  of  India  affairs,  to  unite 
freedom  with  flavery,  julljce  with  injultice,  lenity  with  opprellion. 
If  Britain  will  adl  on  the  principles  of  compaffion,  of  moral  law,  of 
juftice,  let  her  recal  her  military  and  naval  force  frfm  Afia.  If  this 
tea  flight  of  mcrality,  and  perhaps  of  policy,  beyond  her  views 
tnd  inclinations,  Ihe  muff  condefeend  to  mingle  with  the  common 
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herd  of  tyrants.  Bat,  if  we  credit  the  reports  of  the  .parliamentary 
debates,  a  celebrated  and  mod  ingenious  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  contends,  that  vigour  and  difpatch  are  by  no  means 
charaderilVic  of  arbitrary  government :  So  that  he  combats  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  India  bill,  now  in  agitation,  not  only  on  moral  and 
conllitutional  ground,  but  alfo  on  that  of  political  expediency.  A 
pofition  fo  paradoxical  certainly  affords  room  for  the  utmoll  cxercifc 
of  ingenuity  and  refinement.  The  newfpapers  have  not  detailed, 
cither  with  precifion  or  confiftency,  the  reafons  on  which  Mr.  Hurke 
reds  this  Angular  opinion.  He  is  made  to  reafon,  in  fuppoit  of  his 
j>orition,  from  the  debility  of  the  Turkifli  government ;  and  here  it 
IS  necefiary  to  his  argument,  to  fuppofe  theTurkilh  government  to 
be  an  arbitrary  one  :  and  yet,  he  is  made  to  .fay,  in  the  fame  fpecch, 
that  theTurkilh  goverment  is  not  arbitrary  ;  that  it  contains  various 
principles  of  freedom  ;  three  of  which,  he  fays,  appeared  in  a  cafe 
that  lately  happened  at  Smyrna.  Nay,  he  affirms,  that  there  never 
was  a  government  on  earth,  in  which  there  was  not  fome  balances 
that  dillinguiffied  it  from  an  arbitrary  government.  If  there  never 
was  any  fuch  th.ng  as  an  arbitrary  government,  the  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  comparative  energy  of  mixed,  and  of  defpotic  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  is  cut  off  at  once.  Mr.  Burke  therefore  muft  mean,  that 
governments  are  more  or  lefs  energetic,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
Icfs  or  niorc  arbitrary.  Now,  is  this  the  fadl  ?  The  hillory  of  the 
world  (hews  the  contrary.  We  (hall  jult  refer  to  one  inftance  ; 
Britain  ha.s  loft  her  colonies  ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  wffiich 
is,  in  reality,  a  very  arbitrary  government,  have  retained  their's. 

That'chere  is  an  energy  in  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  flaves  of  monarchs,  is  true.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  particular  'point  on  w'hich  Mr.  Burke  makes  thix  reafoning  to 
bear.  His  objed  is  to  (hew,  that  a  free  government,  a  government 
thatconfifts  of  multiplied  checks  and  counter-checks,  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  control  of  diftant  dependencies,  than  a  monarchial  govern¬ 
ment.  If  Mr.  Burke  means  to  maintain  this  dodrine,  he  ought  to 
defend  it  by  other  arguments  than  thofe  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newfpapers. 

Again,  if  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  whoever  unites  in  his  perfon  the 
charatler  of  governor-general  and  commander  in  chief  in  India, 
ads  in  a  fummary  and  compendious  manner  in  his  government,  he  is 
as  rcfponfible  for  his  condud  to  the  Britifti  legiflatuje,  as  four,  five,' 
or  any  number  of  men  are  :  And,  as  he  is  pleiy  relponfible,  he  i, 
likely  to  be  more  circumfped,  than  if  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his 
meaiures  were  to  be  divided  amongft  a  number  of  colleagues.  Oli¬ 
garchies  are  the  moft  tyrannical  and  cruel  of  all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ments:  a  matter  which  is  proved  by  the  mileries  of  nations,  and 
''^hich  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  on  the  moral  principl^a  of  hu- 
^nan  nature. 

And,  on  this  occafion,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  Review  that 
pretends  to  unite  the  political  alped  of  affairs,  and  ftate  of  (bciety, 
'^'ith  the  progrels  of  the  fclences  and  arts  ;  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  expanfion  of  the  human  mind  :  it  would  be  unpardonable,  on 
this  occafion,  to  pals  over  in  filence  the  triumph  of  virtuf,  lb 
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confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  the  confidence  which  his  countrymen,  with, 
out  exception,  repofe  in  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis;  a  nobleman, 
CO  whom  the  Britifh  nation  turns  their  imploring  eye,  when  they  wi(h 
to  unite  the  profperity  of  Britain,  with  the  alleviation  of  thofe  mif. 
fortunes  which  afflift  the  fons  and  daughters  of  Afia.  This  is  true 
praife !  this  is  the  mod  exquifite  and  glorious  enjoyment,  that  can 
poffibly  fall  to  the  (hare  of  any  mortal !  The  law,  which  enafts  that 
the  opprelTors  of  India  (hould  account  for  the  acquifition  and  dif- 
pofal  of  their  fortunes,  has  dwindled  into  the  farce  of  auricular  con- 
lefTion*  When  the  point  in  difpute  between  minidry  and  oppofition, 
relates  only  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  a  matter  of  compaf. 
iion,  matters  are  eafily  compromifed. 

I 

FISHERIES. 

About  an  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Scottilh  nation  were  full 
of  the  projefl  of  fettling  a  colony,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
world  at  Darien,  on  the  idhmus  of  Panama,  Mr.  Harley,  af- 
terward^s  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  wont  to  tell  Scots  gentlemen,  in  con- 
verfation,  and. to  advife  his  correfpondents  in  Scotland,  that  it  was 
very  fingular,  and  apparently  illjudged,  to  put  themfelves  to  lo 
much  trouble  and  expence,  in  layinh  a  f^ndation  for  indudry  abroad, 
when  their  own  (hbres  furnifhed  alfinexhauftible  fund  of  wealth  and 
national  greatnefs.  The  propriety  of  cultivating  thcfidieries  on  the 
Scottilh  coad  has  at  all  times  been  obvious;  and  liow  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  made  a  fubjed  of  ferious  confideration,  and 
that  parliament  will  fupport  and  carry  into  effeft .  whatever  prudent 
and  pradicable  meafures  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  patriotifm  and 
good  i'enfe  of  the  committee  of  filheries. 
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